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Management and the Housing Headache 


i Ae THE classified advertising section of a metropol- 
itan daily one company is crying “Help! Help!” 
for its employees—offering direct assistance in meet- 
ing one of the most pressing problems of the day. 


EXECUTIVES AND EMPLOYEES 
OF 
CONTINENTAL CAN CO. 
need apts. or houses, 2-8 rooms, furn., 
unfurn., city or suburbs; permanent, 
reliable tenant. Mr. Dale Indust. Rela- 
tions Dept. MUrray Hill 3-411. Ext. 347. 


While theorists may maintain that housing is a 
personal and nationwide problem, and not the re- 
sponsibility of individual employers, shelter has forced 
itself into the employment picture. Bill Jones, for in- 
stance, is having to pack his belongings and move 
every five days. Returning last winter from military 
service to his job in New York, he found the city 
packed to the roofs. The only place he could find to 
hang his hat was in a hotel, and hotels had adopted 
a rule permitting guests to remain for no longer than 
five days at a time. When Bill closes his desk at 
night he has to ponder a moment to recall whether he 
is to walk west or east to reach what for the moment 
is “home.” 

Consider, too, harassed Tom Graham, inspector in 
a metal products factory, who with his wife and two 
lively children are still crowded in with his wife’s 
folks, still accepting a hospitality which, to put it 
mildly, has become strained. 

Talk about employee morale—and what alert com- 
pany is not talking about employee morale?—no mat- 
ter what plans an organization may inaugurate to im- 
prove working conditions, foster financial security or 
help its employees have a better time, a person with- 
out a satisfactory home is still a worried man. And, 
employers conclude, it is only reasonable to believe 
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that the worried man cannot be as good at his job 
as one with an untroubled mind. 

When companies transfer employees from one loca- 
tion to another, many of them feel a measure of re- 
sponsibility to see that the employee and his family 
are settled comfortably in their new surroundings. 
It used to be a question of trying to find a habitation 
in the new city approximately as satisfactory as the 
residence left behind. Now that it has become a mat- 
ter of asking an employee to leave a house or apart- 
ment on which he holds lease or deed to face the dis- 
concerting possibility of not being able to acquire an- 
other, management recognizes a situation requiring 
serious thought and a review of policy. 


USE OF DIRECT ADVERTISING 


A little more than four months ago the Continental 
Can Company took action by adding to its industrial 
relations staff in New York City a man who, as head 
of the housing division, was to devote full time to the 
task of helping the company’s employees in that area 
find places in which to live. He brought real estate 
experience of more than a dozen years to the job as 
well as the contacts with brokers and realtors which 
that implies. 

Advertisements were inserted regularly in four of 
the metropolitan dailies and also in county newspa- 
pers within commuting distance of New York City. 
Two assistants spend their full time inspecting prop- 
erties which are submitted in response to the adver- 
tisements, and they are empowered to make down 
payments to hold offerings. Employees visit, on 
company time, houses or apartments tentatively se- 
lected for them. The results, according to the com- 
pany, have been encouraging. Not much of the hous- 
ing division’s time has been devoted to purchases— 
employees are interested chiefly in rentals and most 
of the response from landlords has come from those 
with. rental property. 
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The office service department of a large chemical 
manufacturing company has assisted several hundred 
employees to find housing during the last year and has 
actually found housing for fifty-three. This company, 
like the one previously cited, uses advertising in the 
daily press, but it employs space in the news section 
of the paper rather than in the want-ad section. Dis- 
play advertisements three columns wide and three 
inches high are addressed to home owners, apartment 
owners and real estate agents, stating that the com- 
pany “is endeavoring to locate permanent or tempor- 
ary living quarters for our personnel. These are high- 
ly responsible individuals for whom the company will 
vouch. If you have a home, apartment or flat, fur- 
nished or unfurnished, for permanent or short period 
occupancy, please phone Miss —-———; Office Phone 
No. ————-; Home Phone No. ————.” 


USES REAL ESTATE AGENTS 


The department works very closely with real estate 
agents and the local real estate exchange. The fol- 
lowing letter was sent to all local real estate agents: 


Dear Mr. 


The management is attempting to secure homes for 
their personnel, ranging in price from ten to twenty 
thousand dollars—below or upwards of this figure. 


We wish to go on record that the Company 
has no monetary interest whatsoever in real estate trans- 
actions for their personnel; that neither the 
Company nor Miss , a Company employee and 
our real estate representative, is a licensed real estate 
broker. 


Further, even though we feel our national reputation 
speaks for itself, nonetheless we wish to pledge ourselves 
to secrecy with regard to divulging to any real estate 
agent, broker, or anyone other than ‘the individual inter- 
ested, any information given us regarding a house for sale. 


Should you wish to substantiate the authenticity of 
the foregoing statements, we refer you to the Real Es- 
tate Exchange, which is in sympathy with our interest in 
finding homes for our personnel, and which will vouch 
for our not being interested, willing, nor able to accept 
a commission or a portion thereof for aiding in making 
contact between real estate agents or brokers and our 
personnel. 


Therefore, we should appreciate your referring to 
Miss ————— any homes which you have for sale. She 
will check her list of —-———— Company prospective buy- 
ers, and contact you with a view toward showing the 
house to whoever of our employees would be interested. 
Miss ————— may be reached at (Office Phone No.) 
during the office hours and (Home Phone No.) in the 
evening. 

Sincerely, 


Assistant to the President 
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Assurance that the company’s representative is not 
interested in commissions and that the company will 
deal only with the first agent who informs it of prop- 
erty available has been an important factor in ob- 
taining cooperation of real estate agencies. 


COMPANY LOANS FOR DOWN PAYMENTS 


In this company when all efforts have been ex- 
hausted to find rental property for an employee and 
the only remaining solution is for him to buy a house, 
the company will advance a loan as the down pay- 
ment on the purchase. The loan is treated confiden- 
tially. Each case is handled on its merits and is su- 
pervised by two executives of the company. This ar- 
rangement is effective in several cities in which the 
company has plants and offices. 

Of forty-nine companies with nationwide operations 
which recently contributed information to the Nation- 
al Industrial Conference Board on what they were do- 
ing to help employees with their housing problems, 
eight were making such loans—one of them, however, 
only in “extreme cases.” One food products com- 
pany either lends the employee money or takes a sec- 
ond mortgage, with the borrower paying back a sum 
each week. 

In a chemical manufacturing company, the loans 
are made under an employee welfare loan plan. While 
lending money for home purchases is common under 
this plan, an unusual feature at present, resulting 
from the current emergency, is that the loans are 
larger in amount than is normally approved under op- 
eration of the program. The company has also ex- 
tended the time for repayment of the loan from a 
standard period of one year to as much as three years. 


ENCOURAGE BUILDING 


A company manufacturing explosives, while not 
advancing monetary aid to employees for the pur- 
chase of houses, is encouraging home building by out- 
side contractors and has aided in keeping costs down 
by advancing land and working capital. 

An interesting cooperative venture in the stimulus 
of private building was inaugurated last fall when six 
large companies with factories in New Jersey united 
to see what could be done about obtaining more hous- 
ing for their employees. A committee, made up of rep- 
resentatives of the six, hired a former assistant direct- 
or of the Federal Housing Administration to deter- 
mine, by survey, how many houses were needed. Upon 
its completion the Federal Housing Administration 
approved the building of approximately 1,800 houses. 

One of the companies bought ninety-two acres of 
land in Somerville, New Jersey. This land was made 
available to a building contractor and architectural 
firm, who formed a home building corporation, for 
the erection of about 450 houses. The industrial com- 
pany will be reimbursed for the land as each plot with 
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improvements is sold by the home building corpora- 
tion to an employee. Sales are restricted to employees 
who are World War II veterans, unless the houses 
remain unsold thirty days after completion. 

A large electrical equipment manufacturing com- 
pany recently leased a new plant in a city in which 
it had not operated previously. The initial lease is for 
a period of only three years, and the company is not 
certain that it will continue operations there indefi- 
nitely. Since about a hundred supervisory and tech- 
nical employees will be transferred to the new loca- 
tion, the company is thinking of purchasing fifty or 
seventy-five houses and renting them in line with 
charges prevailing in the community. 

If the company ceases operation in this location 
after a few years, it would then dispose of the prop- 
erties and assume any profits or losses which might 
result from the transaction. If, on the other hand, 
it were found advisable to continue operations on a 
permanent basis, the properties would be disposed 
of at the time the decision was reached. Officials. of 
the company feel that this plan has much to commend 
it over an arrangement under which the organization 
would indemnify employees against loss on proper- 
ties purchased individually, because obviously that 
would be a one-way deal—the company taking any 
losses that might be involved but not getting any 
profits in the event values continue to increase. 


NO UNDERWRITING OF LOSS 


No company of the forty-nine included in Tur Con- 
FERENCE Boarpd survey guarantees at the time of pur- 
chase against any future loss its employees might suf- 
fer through buying property at an inflated value. If 
a transferred employee owns his own home and sells 
it in order to buy a house in the new location, with 
both sale and purchase at inflated value, he would 
suffer no loss in real value position. And, executives 
are quick to point out, it would tend to encourage 
careless investment and saddle a company with ill 
defined liability to assure an employee that if later 
he was unable to realize what he had paid for a 
property, the company would make up the difference. 


PROTECTION FROM QUICK-SALE LOSSES 


Six of the forty-nine companies, however, protect 
employees from loss that might be incurred from hav- 
ing to sell their property immediately at the time of 
transfer. Two of these—both food products com- 
panies—have only “on occasion” reimbursed em- 
ployees for loss incurred in the sale of a home. 

An explosives manufacturing company protects the 
employee if he has to dispose of his home property 
with an over-all loss in comparative value, that is, if 
he has to sell for less than he can buy a house of 
equal desirability in the new location. 

When a transferred employee owns his own home, 
an electrical equipment manufacturing company of- 
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fers to take it off the employee’s hands at a figure de- 
termined by the local board of realtors as represent- 
ing the current value of the property. The employee 
of course, is free to sell the property, himself, if he so 
desires. The company does not undertake to make 
whole any loss resulting from the sale of the property 
at a figure lower than the purchase price. At present, 
employees who own their own homes are reluctant 
to dispose of their property until they have acquired 
a suitable residence at the new location. The com- 
pany, therefore, is considering extending temporary 
cash advances to permit the purchase of a new home, 
to cover the interim until the employee has realized 
the proceeds from the sale of his old home. 


PROTECTS EMPLOYEE INVESTMENT 


A chemical manufacturing company protects the 
employee’s investment in his home by having the local 
real estate exchange appoint a licensed appraiser who 
is instructed to appraise the house on a fair value for 
resale within a reasonable period, the period sug- 
gested being one year. The appraisal is based on the 
assumption that the seller does not have to sell and 
the buyer does not have to buy. 

A manufacturer of building materials has an estab- 
lished policy of reimbursing homeowning employees 
for loss due to transfer, as follows: Reimburse- 
ment is made on the basis of the difference be- 
tween the original cost plus cost of structural improve- 
ments but not replacements, or the appraised value 
(whichever is lower) and the forced sale price. Reim- 
bursement of loss on sale is limited to an amount equal 
to the employee’s salary for a six months’ period and is 
paid upon receipt of evidence that the house has act- 
ually been sold and a loss incurred. 

If the company pays such loss it is with the under- 
standing that the house is to be offered for sale 
through a competent broker within sixty days of the 
date of the employee’s transfer and that no offer for 
less than the appraised value will be accepted by the 
employee without the approval of the company. 

This company, too, will assume responsibility for a 
lease on an apartment or house which an employee 
and his family have been occupying at the location 
from which the employee has been transferred, pro- 
vided that the cost to the company of the assumption 
of the lease does not exceed the salary paid to the 
employee during the previous six months. The com- 
pany will reimburse employees for the cost of a lease 
which has four or more months to run. If the lease 
has less than four months to run, the employee is 
asked to negotiate a settlement with his landlord, and 
the company will then reimburse him for the cost 
of the release. In each of the foregoing cases the em- 
ployee is responsible either for effecting a settlement 
at the lowest possible cost or for attempting to sub- 
let the premises. 
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Four other companies of the forty-nine whose poli- 
cies were surveyed stated specifically that they paid 
expenses attending liquidation of rental leases—one of 
them another manufacturer of building materials, the 
second a chemical manufacturing company, the third 
a petroleum refining company, and the fourth an elec- 
trical equipment manufacturing company. A provi- 
sion of the chemical company’s assumption of em- 
ployees’ obligations for unexpired leases is that em- 
ployees endeavor to have included in their leases at 
the time of signing a provision permitting cancellation 
upon not more than sixty days’ notice to the lessor 
in the event of the tenant’s transfer by the company 
to a new location. The electrical equipment manu- 
facturing company will not be responsible for clear- 
ing a lease beyond a 60-day cancellation period. 

In transferring employees, the aim of all of the 
companies surveyed is to see to it that they suffer 
no financial loss through the move, and the large ma- 
jority of the companies therefore have very liberal 
policies in regard to paying transportation and hotel 
expenses for both employees and their families, mov- 
ing the household furniture, and caring for other 
attendant expenses. 


MORE THOUGHT GIVEN TO TRANSFERS 


Because these costs are considerably higher than 
they have been in former years and housing is so dif- 
ficult to obtain, many companies are giving much 
more thought to transfers than formerly. When a new 
store is to be opened in Seattle, top management stifles 
the inclination to order to the Coast the manager of 
the Syracuse store who has been making such an 
outstanding record, and investigates to see whether 
there is someone in the Seattle area who is almost as 
good. 

A company which manufactures office equipment 
carefully scrutinizes all contemplated moves, and un- 
der present conditions no transfers are made unless 
they are absolutely necessary. The exact situation is 
discussed with the employee so as to avoid any mis- 
understanding or dissatisfaction at some future date. 
“We have usually paid the expenses of such employee 
and his wife to visit the new location before accept- 
ing the appointment,” an executive of the company 
explains, “for it is, of course, to our advantage as 
well as theirs to have them completely satisfied with 
the contemplated change even though it may mean 
some sacrifices in living comfort and perhaps increase 
their living expenses. . . . When we are obliged to 
transfer an employee, the matter is given very care- 
ful consideration, for such transfers are usually per- 
manent and not of a temporary nature.” 

A number of companies urge married employees, 
when transferred, to leave their families in the old 
location until quarters can be found in the new place. 
A food products company tells the employee when he 
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is transferred to make the search for housing facili- 
ties his principal preoccupation. He is authorized to 
consider his present home as headquarters, charging 
as company expense the cost of maintaining himself 
in the new location during the period required to se- 
cure satisfactory accommodations. Under present cir- 
cumstances this period has been extended in many 
instances to as long as six months. 

If the employee’s wife (or other dependent) wants 
to help select living accommodations in the new loca- 
tion, an electrical equipment manufacturing company 
will defray her traveling expenses to the destination 
and allow her living expenses there for a three-day 
period. And if a suitable residence cannot be found on 
the initial trip, additional trips may be authorized by 
the manager of the division in which the transfer is 
being made. 


ADDITIONAL EXPENSE 

When it is some time before living quarters can be 
found and before the family can rejoin the employee, 
companies have stretched their former practices to al- 
low for frequent trips back home. The electrical equip- 
ment manufacturer just referred to has paid expenses 
of employees to enable them to return to their homes 
as often as once every two weeks until housing facili- 
ties have been obtained. 

The usual practice of a manufacturer of silverware 
is to have its salesmen live in their territories, but 
since the war the company has hired a number of 
new men who have not been successful in finding 
homes for their families in their territories. In these 
cases the company has assumed the additional expense 
of transporting these men back and forth from their 
territories so they may get home more often than 
they would be able to otherwise, although still not 
as frequently as would be the case if they were living 
in their territories. The general sales manager of the 
company estimates that the extra cost of this arrange- 
ment is running between three and four hundred dol- 
lars annually for each man. 

One of the country’s large chemical companies has, 
in several instances, paid traveling expenses of wife 
and children to visit grandmother and grandfather 
while father was looking for a house in the new loca- 
tion to which he was transferred. In a few cases this 
company has established special temporary living 
allowances of flat monthly sums to enable families to 
live in hotels while seeking more permanent housing. 

The permanent maintenance of two hotel rooms in 
New York City and two apartments in a southern 
seaport, where the general administrative office for the 
company’s mines is located, helps considerably in al- 
leviating this company’s housing problems. Returned 
veterans and employees being transferred to these lo- 
cations have been permitted to use the rooms and 
apartments free of charge for reasonable periods of 
time. 
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REIMBURSEMENT FOR HOTEL EXPENSES 


“Reasonable” is the adjective used by most of the 
companies in describing the length of time during 
which the company will reimburse employees for un- 
usual living expenses due to transfers—a term admit- 
tedly allowing for plenty of elasticity in interpreta- 
tion. In gearing policy to the present-day situation, it 
is being found practically impossible to lay down a 
rigid rule as to the length of the period in which the 
company, for example, will pay hotel expenses at the 
new location. 

In most cases hotel expenses are paid only for the 
employee since, as has been observed, most compan- 
les encourage the transferred employee not to move 
his family until an apartment or house has been lo- 
cated for them. Thirty-five of the forty-nine com- 
panies reported that they were paying hotel ex- 
penses for transferred employees, while twenty com- 
panies in their policies allow for hotel expenses for the 
employees’ families. 

The usual maximum period for which employees’ 
hotel expenses were allowed used to be approximately 
two weeks, but now this has been extended to as long 
as six months and in some special instances even 
longer. Executives in a large majority of the com- 
panies said that at present, in view of the severe hous- 
ing shortage throughout the country, their companies 
were unable to adopt and adhere to any policy as to 
the maximum number of days for which to allow ex- 
penses. The matter had to be handled largely on an 
individual basis. 

“What we have done in recent cases where em- 
ployees are being transferred,” writes the personnel 
director of an electrical equipment manufacturing 
company, “is to have the employee precede his family 
on an all-expense basis and not move his dependents 
until such time as a suitable residence has been lo- 
cated. Also, in those cases where, for example, the 
only dependent is a wife, we have greatly extended 
the period for which we will pay living costs at the 
destination end. Under our regular practice we per- 
mit vouchering of hotel expenses for a period of two 
weeks. Where the period extends into months, an ar- 
rangement usually is worked out whereby we pay an 
agreed-upon living cost, the couple taking quarters 
at a private home or smaller residential hotel where 
the costs are not so great.” 

“In normal times,” explains the vice president of a 
building supplies company, “we pay the expense of 
moving a man and his family as well as the cost of 
moving his household goods and allow one or two 
weeks, if necessary, for the entire family in a hotel. 
Now, however, it is difficult to adhere to any rigid 
rule. In some cases we have the transferred employee 
go to his new location and live in a hotel at company 
expense for as long as three to six months, if abso- 
lutely necessary, while he is searching for new quarters 
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for his family. In some cases we also permit the fam- 
ily to live in a hotel at company expense for a month 
or more.” 

“Formerly our written policy provided for pay- 
ing the living expenses of transferred employees only 
for two weeks, comments the industrial relations di- 
rector of a glass manufacturing company. “But this 
policy has been in discard for several years now. At 
the present time each situation is handled on its own 
merits, and we believe, liberally. That is, we are pay- 
ing the living expenses of a transferred man and his 
family almost indefinitely until he can find a place 
to live.” 

Employees of a rubber manufacturing company are 
allowed full hotel expense for two weeks from the date 
of their arrival at the new location, after which time 
they are paid an allowance equivalent to the dif- 
ference between actual hotel expenses and what is 
agreed upon as normal household expenses in the com- 
munity. There is no time limit on this plan. It de- 
pends upon the availability of suitable housing. 

Some departments of .a petroleum products com- 
pany extend consideration to transferred employees 
up to sixty days. After the sixty-day period, each case 
must be renewed at intervals to determine whether 
the assistance should continue. 


LIVING EXPENSES 


The formal policy of an explosives manufacturing 
company provides that during the period between 
leaving the old home and settling in a new home, 
the total living expenses of the employee and his fam- 
ily at the new location will be paid by the company, 
provided new quarters are located within a four-week 
period. If at the end of that time the family is 
still not settled at the new location, from then on 
until the family is permanently located, the company 
will reimburse the employee for the difference be- 
tween the family’s normal living expenses computed 
by the employee and the actual expenses. 

If the family has to remain in a hotel longer than 
four weeks and the employee is having to pay rent at 
the old location because of an unexpired lease, he is 
permitted to list this rent as an expense item. Simi- 
larly, if rent must be paid in advance of occupancy 
of the new home, it may be listed as an expense item. 

In those cases where the employee leaves his fam- 
ily at the old location at his own expense for some 
time before moving, the total expenses of the trans- 
ferred employee at the new location are paid by the 
company until the family arrives. 

A heavy machinery manufacturing company pays 
its employees’ living expenses for a maximum of 
ninety days when they are transferred and when their 
families are moved takes care of their expenses en 
route and for two days after arrival. 

Thirty-four of the forty-nine companies pay all 
transportation expenses of both employee and family 
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to the new destination in case of transfer instigated 
by the company, and twenty-eight of them pay for 
the cost of moving the family’s household goods. 

In addition to the employee’s traveling and moving 
expenses a chemical manufacturing company allows 
attendant items such as the cost of new automobile 
license plates; cost of new driver’s license and regis- 
tration fee; local transportation charges while search- 
ing for a new place of residence; expenses incurred in 
connecting gas or electric stoves, automatic washing 
machines, telephones, etc.; and expenses incurred in 
cleaning the new residence in preparation for occu- 
pancy. Employees are required to keep accurate ac- 
count of daily expenditures and to obtain receipts 
for all expenses for which receipts normally are given, 
such as for hotel and Pullman accommodations. The 
family car is included in the household effects for 
which the company pays transportation charges. 


SALARY TAKES CARE OF HIGHER RENT 

In most instances transfers mean promotions, and 
an increase in salary takes care, partially at least, of 
any additional cost of rent as compared with what 
the employee has had to pay at the former location. 
Executives of only three of the forty-nine companies 
contributing information to THe CoNnFrERENCE BoarpD 
stated that they paid any cost-of-living differential, as 
such, when transferring an employee, and one of the 
companies is doing it only in certain areas such as in 
New York City. 

If there is a difference in rent or other living ex- 
penses, a company which operates a chain of grocer: 
stores takes this into consideration in establishiny’ 
the new income for the transferred employee, and the 
payment becomes a part of the employee’s salary. In 
the event that the employee is transferred back 
to his original place of employment, which has hap- 
pened, the additional income due to the cost of liv- 
ing is removed from the employee’s salary. 

The third exception, a manufacturer of chemicals, 
has had the practice of paying a living allowance for 
employees who have moved from locations where the 
cost of living either is comparatively low or is con- 
trolled by the company to locations with high living 
costs. These living allowances are of indefinite dura- 
tion and have remained in effect, at least in one case, 
for several years. The company anticipates changing 
its policy to increasing salaries at the time of trans- 
fer to cover the differential in the cost of living as 
nearly as it can be estimated, if the transfer is to be a 
permanent assignment. The company expects, how- 
ever, to continue the cost of living allowances for 
transfers that are semipermanent, which it defines as 
those of one or two years’ duration. 

Salary schedules in most of the companies, as has 
been stated, ordinarily reflect difference in living costs 
and apply to all cases of transfer without any time 
limitations. 
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POLICIES OBSERVED IN MASS MOVING 


The operation of all aspects of a company’s policy 
in regard to transfer of employees can best be ob- 
served in instances of mass moving, that is, when a 
company transfers a large number of employees at a 
time, perhaps moving entire plants. 

During the latter half of last year, for example, 
a company which manufactures automotive vehicle 
parts and accessories moved, with no complaint from 
those involved, approximately sixty employees from 
its Chicago plant to Indianapolis. It was explained 
that the company wished these employees to make 
the transfer without incurring any financial loss and 
that they could expect reimbursement for reasonable 
expenses. 

Each individual was given a period of six months 
in which to find suitable quarters, which was accom- 
plished by permitting anyone to make a commitment 
with regard to a house three months prior to his 
moving date, or by paying his living expenses three 
months beyond the established moving date. 

To assist employees in finding houses, the company 
designated a housing coordinator who kept in touch 
with Indianapolis real estate companies, which ad- 
vised him as houses became available. The coordina- 
tor was authorized to make advance payments in or- 
der to hold houses long enough for individuals to reach 
conclusions about them. 

The company stated that it would reimburse any 
employee for advance rental up to three months prior 
to moving and also would reimburse any employee for 
three months’ payments upon any standard mortgage. 

When it was necessary for an employee to secure 
hotel accommodations prior to moving into perma- 
nent quarters, the company reimbursed the individ- 
ual for actual out-of-pocket expenses up to $7.00 a 
day for a period not to exceed three months. In those 
instances in which the company was reimbursing the 
employee for prepayment of rent or for mortgage 
payments prior to moving into a house, the period 
during which the hotel allowance of $7.00 was paid 
was reduced to one month. 

In addition, the company reimbursed employees 
for the cost of shipping their household goods (when 
supported by an invoice from a common carrier) ; 
costs of packing, crating and handling, paid to trans- 
fer companies; insurance on household goods in tran- 
sit; and all transportation expenses for moving the 
employees and members of their families from Chi- 
cago to Indianapolis, including railroad fares, Pull- 
man accommodations and meals en route. If an au- 
tomobile was used in part or in entirety in connec- 
tion with moving, an automobile allowance of six 
cents a mile was paid. 

Early this year the factory of a subsidiary of a 
large manufacturing company was moved from Green- 
wich, Connecticut, to Bloomfield, New Jersey, and at 
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the same time the manufacturing operations of an- 
other subsidiary were moved from New York City to 
Bloomfield. In considering their housing problems, 


the company divided the transferred employees into 
three classes: 


A. Those who lived within reasonable commuting 
distance of the new location; 


2. Those who had no family ties and could move 
to a furnished room or hotel accommodations in 


Bloomfield; 


8. Those with families who could not be immedi- 
ately located and who had to commute home over 
week ends. 


Those already established in a house or apartment 
within reasonable commuting distance of Bloomfield 
were reimbursed for any additional transportation ex- 
pense occasioned by the move for a period of five 
months. By the end of that time each employee had 
been given a salary adjustment which more than 
offset the additional transportation expense. A few 
of these persons decided to move closer to Bloom- 
field and were able to obtain living quarters through 
their own efforts. 

Two employees who had no family ties were moved 
to Bloomfield immediately. One was located in a 
hotel and the other in a furnished room. The com- 
pany reimbursed them for their additional living ex- 
penses for a period of five months, while assisting 
them to locate permanent living quarters. 

The majority of the employees affected by the 
move had homes and families in Greenwich, Connec- 
ticut, and these employees were placed in furnished 
rooms in or near Bloomfield. The company paid the 
entire cost of room, meals and transportation home 
over week ends for five months, which meant that the 
employee was put to no additional personal expense 
because of maintaining two residences. Efforts were 
made to assist these employees in locating permanent- 
ly in or near Bloomfield. 

A survey was made by the company in the area 
surrounding Bloomfield, to determine what the com- 
pany could do to assist its personnel in obtaining 
housing. Personal contact. was made with bankers, 
members of real estate boards, municipal officials, real 
estate development operators and individual owners 
in every township within reasonable commuting dis- 
tance of the factory. The industrial relations depart- 
ments of several large corporations in the area con- 
fronted by the same problems were also consulted to 
learn their plans. 

“It soon became apparent,” according to the man 
who conducted the survey, “that little could be done 
as an organized company operation to locate either 
apartments or houses. Some of the companies con- 
tacted had employed as many as three full-time real 
estate specialists whose sole responsibility was to dig 
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up housing. The companies which had inaugurated 
such a service discontinued it after it proved ineffec- 
tive. The experience of these other companies also 
showed that their employees were more apt to locate 
housing through their own efforts if they knew that 
the company would not make the entire effort for 
them or carry them along indefinitely. 

“At the end of the first three months, therefore, 
it was decided to advise employees that we would 
continue reimbursing them for expenses on the cur- 
rent arrangement for an additional two months. 
We also agreed to continue running our daily ads in 
the Newark papers and our ads in the local weekly 
paper. These ads had already been running for three 
months. The personnel department was instructed to 
assist In every way possible to find places to live. We 
stressed the importance of the employees making as 
great an individual effort as possible and agreed to 
permit each person affected to take as much time 
away from his work as might be reasonably necessary 
to do his house hunting.” 

The cooperation of employees has been found to be 
one of the most effective aids in finding living quar- 
ters in a number of companies. Many firms are cur- 
rently running articles in their employee newspapers 
urging readers to make their spare rooms available to 
fellow employees, to fix up their attics and finish up- 
per floors for rent, and if they hear that the house or 
apartment next door is to become vacant, to rush the 
news to the company’s personnel department. 


GENEVA SEYBOLD 
Management Research Division 


Employees Buy Farm for Housing 
Development 


Twenty-three employees of the American Optical 
Company, incorporated as “Shepard Hills, Inc.,” have 
purchased a farm overlooking Southbridge, Massa- 
chusetts, on which they plan to build a model com- 
munity. Twenty-two couples, one single man and 
thirty-three children are included in the present plans 
for residences in the project. 

Each man and woman in the association has been 
appointed to a specific administration committee. One 
committee is in charge of the development of com- 
mon assets such as the orchards and hayfields included 
in the farm. Another is in charge of legal and finan- 
cial details. Other committees are in charge of sup- 
ply and construction, transactions with town officials, 
boundaries, and compilation of a history of the farm 
and association. The last named committee is also 
in charge of publicity. 

When the property has been surveyed and the com- 
munity designed, the corporation plans to consider 
applications of other prospective home builders who 
would like to reside on Shepard Hills. G. B.S. 
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Summaries of Clerical Salary Surveys 


UMMARIES of the results of the survey of cler- 
ical salary rates paid in April, 1946, are included 
in the accompanying tables. In addition, the sum- 
maries of the semiannual surveys since April, 1943, are 
presented (with the exception of October, 1943). 
The data contained in the various summaries do not 
lend themselves, of course, to time-to-time compari- 
sons, since the cooperating companies are not identical 
in all the surveys. Fluctuations in ranges and averages 
may reflect in part, therefore, the effect of variations 
caused by changes in cooperators. 


PERIOD COVERED 


This series of semiannual surveys taken in Octo- 
ber and April was begun in January, 1943. The sum- 
maries for the first survey are not presented in the 
tables since the total number of cooperators was 
slightly less than 250. 

Preliminary investigations indicated that the jobs 
selected for coverage in the surveys existed in a rela- 
tively large number of companies representing a wide 
variety of industrial and commercial organizations. 
An additional and important requirement in their 
selection was that the jobs could be described clearly 
and explicitly so that the inaccuracies and deficiencies 
of many salary surveys might be avoided. 


ON COLLECTING DATA 


In supplying the data, cooperating executives are 
urged to follow closely the instructions provided with 
each set of forms. These instructions were carefully 
designed to produce a study of clerical salaries that 
would be clear cut and helpful 
in specific cases. Pertinent con- 
siderations include the following: 

1. The survey covers only reg- 
ularly employed, full-time em- 
ployees. 

2. Only those _ employees 
whose jobs are exactly described 
by each job description are in- 
cluded. The instructions sent 
out stress the point that the 
company should “exclude all 
employees whose jobs differ in 


Cities 


E Philadelphia.............. 
rate reported which gives the Pittsburgh............... 
slightest indication of being out Ps poker eS SCS RA HEN Hes 
of line is rechecked and verified Seattle 1777" 
with a responsible executive. Total * 


: Minneapolis-St. Paul............ 
any way from the job descrip- Newark.................. 


tions in this survey.” Every 


3. The salary rates do not include overtime but 
they do include incentives and production bonuses 
earned during regular working hours. Salary rates for 
full-time employees working less than forty hours a 
week are not converted to the forty-hour rates. 

4. Weekly salary rates are provided in even-dollar 
amounts. Thus, a weekly salary of $24.44 is reported 
at $24, but $24.50 or $24.63 is reported at $25. 

5. Each cooperating company furnishes the num- 
ber of employees at each rate in each job classifica- 
tion. 


ON PRESENTING DATA 


Most executives cooperating in the survey have ex- 
pressed a preference for a report that would provide 
the total number of employees and the number of 
companies at each rate in each job in each of the 
cities covered. This method of presentation is followed 
in the completed reports distributed to cooperators. 

The summaries which follow contain: 

1, The range, or the low and high rates, paid in 
each city. 


2. The mode, or the rate occurring most frequently. 
3. The low and high rates of the middle 50% of the 
employees (or the lower quartile and upper quartile) . 


4. The median, or the salary rate of the middle em- 
ployee in the series. 
Descriptions of the jobs accompany the summaries. 


S. Avery Ravse 
Management Research Division 


Table 1: Number of Companies Cooperating in Six Surveys 


10 

15 

24 

12 

34 

16 

16 

28 

13 

Q7 

17 15 14 14 14 18 

16 20 18 22 19 16 

os Rages 17 16 15 15 17 14 
Reh as: 38 46 45 53 56 53 
viene 20 18 24 24 24 23 
oekahys 16 15 16 15 15 15 
x erates 18 20 20 20 18 21 
iagsrerey 19 17 14 17 18 21 
« eae 9 8 8 i 12 9 
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TABLE 2: CLERICAL SALARY RATES, APRIL, 1943-APRIL, 1946 


Source: Tae Conrmrence Boarp 
For Number of Cooperators See Table 1 


April, 1943 April, 1944 October, 1944 
City 

PAUBTEA Becca area 
Baltimore.......... 18-27 
Boston ye. ote. 16-25 
Bulalosen. eons. 20-39 
(Chicago nous. 17-34 Office Boy 
Cincinnati.......... 16-24 ae 
Cleveland.......... 18-36 Description of 
Dersite 17-82 Whe 
Houston)... 2). 16-34 1. The beginning 
Los Angeles........ 21-33 clerical job for un- 
Louisville.......... 16-24 skilled boys or girls. 
Milwaukee......... 14-93 ; 2. Works under 
Minneapolis-St. Paul] 15-28 16-33 supervision. 
Ne Wark, atst.c. cen. 16-27 3. Work involves 
New York......... 16-33 simple jobs, often 
Philadelphia........ 16-30 of a routine and 
Pittsburgheetee 15-31 often of a miscel- 
brLOWIShe ec kc kis « 16-26 laneous nature, 
San Francisco...... 19-31 which require little 
CACHE Narcianh ot -a% & Ag = 24-98 sf Ax or no training be- 

PL OPA Tictoncinin crocs yond a knowledge 


of who various key 
people are and 
where they are lo- 


Atlanitatr ca OooS. ck cated. 


Baltimore... 4 ; 
ern» 4, Alternative 
2 ste ge taabaeds iitles sfor las oH 
Chi EEO eae eifat os: 6b) 8 include the follow- 
Skiaaee sek wae ing Mes eer 
@leveland.......... Sees a 
Detrolbeenk see vats = 
Houston se AN ces alfa Co aNoc entral tend- 
potion, a PP Fecc.ch ency ‘exists. 
MISVleseawore sv. 
Milwaukee......... 
Minneapolis-St. Paul} 17-32 
Newstin meta te oes 
IN GWE COnK sais oe 
Philadelphia. ....... 
Pittsburgh......... 
DER OOS re sewer. « 
San Francisco...... 
Beaculentsacece eye « 
EDOUR Lnctes cereale 
Receptionist 
Atlante ccs seas oe ¢ a a Description of 
Bawimoresn.- «25 - a a Work: 
PB OStON gee cree < sto ione « a * 1 Works ene 
Buffalo. ax RR . Fe WN eapereicich are 
Chicago. .......... department, divi- 
Cincinnati. ....... a a Ronenoe en 
Cleveland.......... : He the company’s 
eee Hessabsvers ans: 6" 4 a4, main vestibule. 
OUSEONSeccgs urieieyat E : 
2. Greets and di- 
oe etc % : Rte. rects visitors. 
Milwaukee. ate : cca a a 3. Issues visitors” 
Minneapolis-St. Paul] 20-39 passes and main- 
ING warkipraiiaanictee.2 17-34 tains required rec- 
New York......... ords concerning 
Philadelphia. ....... them. 
Pittsburgh......... 4. May record 
Sea Francisco...) Continued on next 


Seattle ie. sicwcree teas Alene a = ne Er Bc ol (eso J Be = page 


Tenax: 18-50 |$2 
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TABLE 2: CLERICAL SALARY RATES, APRIL, 1943-APRIL, 1946—Continued 
Source: Tum CoNFERENCE BOARD 
For Number of Cooperators See Table 1 


April, 1945 Oct ober, 1945 April, 1946 


City Middle 50% of Reports All Reports Middle 50% of Reports 


Middle 50% of Reports 


All Reports 


Chicago. cacmicccems 
Cincinnati......... 


Los Angeles........ 


INewarics senses ot 


Philadelphia 

Pittsburgu..-+ss.- 

St? Louis. #020 es: a P 
i 34.50! 39 


Seattlosse see 2 ~ Bic Sie Rie a 


332 [836 


LC ee Bs oe 


Newark. susan 


Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh......... 
Bt. Louis. csuse. os 


Atlanta............|$24-36 


CUNCAGOS enccts stare 
Cincinnati......... 
Cleveland.......... 
Detirottiers.cec. tos 
ELOUBLOM EE te ce 
Los ie ae Pie. 
Louisville. . 

Milwaukee. . 
* poarececae St. Paul 
Newark.. 


Philadelphia........ 
Pittehuronscetrers 
Sts LOWS ievcureanes 
San Francisco...... 
Seattle ntine: hc 
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Receptionist 
Continued 


employees’ in-and- 
out movements. 

5. Does not oper- 
ate a switchboard, 
does no_ general 
clerical work, and 
has no responsibili- 
ties associated with 
plant protection. 
Essentially a sed- 
entary job. 

6. May also be 
called an Informa- 
tion Clerk. 


aNo central tend- 
ency exists. 


Telephone 
Switchboard 
Operator 


Description of 
Work: 


1. Operates a 
PBX switchboard. 
2. Keeps records 
relevant to tele- 
phone service. 

3. Does no gen- 
eral clerical work, 
and has no super- 
visory responsibili- 
ties; entire time 
and attention is 
devoted to tele 
phone service. 


aNo central tend- 
ency exists. 
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TABLE 2: CLERICAL SALARY RATES, APRIL, 1943-APRIL, 1946—Continued 
Source: Tam Conrerence Boarp 
For Number of Cooperators See Table 1 


April, 1943 April, 1944 


October, 1944 


City File Clerk 
All Reports Middle 50% of Reports toe 
peers ee ee, Description of 
Range | Mode Median] High Vo 
atlanta, eee... |__| |_| 1 May he at- 
18-42 |$37 4 
Baltimore tached to an oper- 
raton. a... ec ee! ating or a central 
PRISET ALO: © Meyciexste scien « 17-42 | 19 files department. 
BRRICH OO cabs citys:, =»: 17-40 | 34 2. Works under 
Cincinnati......... 18-47 | 24 supervision, 
Cleveland.......... 17-35 | 18 3. Sorts, arranges, 
PRETO roca sleviete « « o oO ee se and inserts in files 
OUSLON Acie a0 « 20-41 | 23 one or more of the 
Los Angeles........ 21-46 | 22 following types of 
Louisville.......... 21-46 | 36 material in accord- 
Milwaukee... .__ 15-41 gee tel ance with the com- 
ey as Paul] 16-47 17-48 | 20 pany’s established 
Newark. y.....0....| 14-89 ge method: docu- 
New York......... 15-49 ee g. ments, cards, bills, 
Philadelphia... 17-42 16-48 | 23 invoices, orders, 
Pittsburgh......... 16-39 18-50 | 18 correspondence, 
Be Lowa oes. 16-36 ator 20 plans, credit data, 
San Francisco...... 21-42 cue a1 blueprints, cost 
Petes ve 21-38 od cards, time slips, 
Piecay, 314-52 —— a pea Se Bi See |e Oe ee 23-38 | 38 personnel records, 
Bi Sea iea bss 2 |$18 ‘ ete. This ma in- 
clude simple classi- 
fying and indexing. 
UROTCES Sos cs. 4. Makes look- 
Baltimore: 2 Jos... . ups, pulls, and 
ostongt toss cscs. charges material 
Biitalo, <2 29... from files as re- 
ica po cede etic. ci. quested. 
Cincinnati......... 5, Purges files of 
Cleveland. . old and useless pa- 
OT nc re pers in accordance 
Houston. with the company’s 
Los Angeles........ established proce- 
uisville.......... dure. 
Milwaukee.......... 6. Mends dam- 
Minneapolis-St. Paul| 17-50 aged papers. 
Newark............| 18-41 | 23 7. May berespon- 
New York......... 18-52 | 25 sible for tickler files 
Philadelphia........ 18-44 | 18 (involving ‘call: 
Pittsburgh.........| 17-41 | 20 ups,”’“‘punch-ups, 
StlOuisiesccss -<-. 17-49 | 35 or “bring-ups’). 
nie a aaa ake ee aNo central tend- 
Ee er eee 2 ency exists. 
MROPAL ats 2s ss $17-58 !$20 
April, 1943 
Junior Copy 
Atlanta............|$16-24 |$20 $17 815-28 |$21 Typist 
Baltimore..........| 18-32 | 20 20 18-37 } 25 ets 
la 15-25 | 20 | 18 15-25 | 23 Description of 
LS ioe ies 18-25 | 22 | 20 19-33 | 32 Work: 
BECCA LO irs cthsece's ie «+ 16-33 | 22 22 18-87 | 22 1. Works under 
Cincinnath.2 1... - 17-25 | 17 17 17-25 | 19 supervision. Let- 
Cleveland.......... 18-36 | 25 23 20-39 | 24 ers and copy typ- 
PetrOtbseiieik a « 16-29 | 28 25 17-33 | 25 ing of simple, rout- 
PLoustonas..clnk + Gs 21-37 | 28.50] 24 23-27 | 28 ine nature. Speci- 
Los engeles.. Reutiteters 18-32 | 31 23 18-36 | 35 fic work may in- 
Louisville. . ..| 16-25 | 18 17 18-23 | a clude: _ : 
Milwaukee. . 14-28 | 18 17 15-32 | 21 a. Straight typing 
Minneapolis St. Paul] 16-32 | 20 18 16-36 | 20 from clean copy 
Newark. . 15-28 | 24 20 18-28 | 23 or clear cor- 
New York......... 16-31 | 23 | 20 18-45 | 25 rected copy. 
Philadelphia........ 17-31 | 23 19 17-29 | 20 b, Types form let- 
Pittsburgh.........| 16-30 | 17 18 17-27 | 19 ters, simple re- 
St Wows wancaeticc| 10790) |) 1S 18 16-28 | 24 ports, addresses 
San Francisco...... 21-381 | 23 23 21-35 | 28 Continued on neat 
Senttionnee. oF .% . 23-25 | 23 | 28 | 27-29 | a te 


Torau...........|$14-37 |$25 I$15-45 |$25 
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TABLE 2: CLERICAL SALARY RATES, APRIL, 1943-APRIL, 1946—Continued 
Source: Tur ConrerENCcCE Boarp 
For Number of Cooperators See Table 1 


April, 1945 October, 1945 April, 1946 Junior Copy 
Typist 
City Middle 50% of Reports |} All Reports i i Continued 
Sa eee ie ? and envelopes, 
Low | Median| High |} Range i i and simple fill- 
i h as 
Atlentas (fe, 820-28 - .. _ |}$20-80 nS nee ar a 
Baltimore.......... $22 827 || 20-32 pees = 
Bostone tae 19 Qi 18-33 a nf 
Bufidlo: 2. cen) QT 34 22-34 ec. Stencil cutting 
Chicago........... 23 27] 20-37 which involves 
Cincinnati......... 20 23 only simple, 
Cleveland.......... 26 28 straightforward 
DCMNON see 24 27 typing. 
Houstonyee.. 31 2. Work is usually 
Los Angeles........ 25 34 checked or spot- 
habia a GUN. otra ts fae oe alte eae ne a 3 Boas a's = 36 eh checked by others 
iiwaukee......... 23 3. Does NOT in- 
ee 18-36 24 : clude taking dicta- 
New Pork eet se hee ae pig: Kivi 
A Sa ee use with a Juni 
Soria ngiteseY Dictating Machine 
St “peers DENTURE Transcriber. 
San Francisco...... aNo central tend- 
Seattles..c..ece 2c = ency exists. 
BOUT ecsavocoishosalons 7-46 $25 
Senior Copy 
Typist 
COST ea Age 
Baltimore.......... Description of 
Boston. eras 2 eee. Work: 
Butalor.. cee: 1. Works under 
Chicago Ares.. 85: supervision. Types 
Cincinnati......... varied material of 
Cleveland. . any degree of diffi- 
Detroiter.) 2.2. culty from either 
Houston, 27-35. clean copy or 
Los san ee nce rough draft. Speci- 
Louisville. . fic work may in- 
Milwaukee. . clude: 
Minnespolis-St.} Paul a. Typingtabular, 
Newark.. columnar, and 
New York......... statistical ma- 
Philadelphia........ terial. 
Pittsburgh... 2. b. Typing reports, 
Dt LAUIS. cavdadsad records, and let- 
San Francisco...... ters of any de- 
Seattle. eve. cse. gree of diffi- 
Toran culty, including 
technical ter- 
minology and 
1) a eee unusual terms. 
“prea Dane Adan ce. Stencil cutting 
Boston............ of varied mate- 
Riel dwt...; nalohato 
CWicag6 pic creesieoes ae of diffi- 
culty. 
ea ee a Ability to ax 
Wyetrolties a tah eee material 
Houston........... or typing. 
Los Angeles. 2. Work may be 
Louisville. . self-checked or 
Milwaukee......... — i Ral rea 
Minneapolis-St. Paul] 21-4 EEO ss 
Minneapolis a , 3. Does NOT in- 
New ork. jateaes.: clude taking dicta- 
Philadelphia. ....... tion. Do not con- 
Pittsburgh......... fuse with Senior 
ET neh aa Dictating Machine 
San Francisco...... Transcriber. 
Seattlelei)...s0+. aNo central tend- 
Tora ency exists. 


$30 [$34 38 
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TABLE 2: CLERICAL SALARY RATES, APRIL, 1943-APRIL, 1946—Continued 


April, 1943 


icagonee at) 


Cincinnati.:....... 


Minneapolis-St. Paul} 17-48 
ING WAL Koreas ec: acts 


Philadelphia........ 
bittsburpies.. >>. c. 
Sid Ran Creare eee 


Milwaukee......... 
Newark 


Atlantanceseee eas | 


Chicagoan canetisiio> 
Cincinnati ).akas.s 


Los Angeles........ 


ING WAT cee eines. 
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Source: Tam Conrerence Boarp 
For Number of Cooperators See Table 1 


April, 1944 


October, 1944 


$28 


241 


1. Under super- 
vision may work 
for one individual, 
may serve several 
correspondents, or 
may be attached to 
a central corre- 
spondence or sten- 
ographic depart- 
ment. 

2. Takes dicta- 
tion and trans- 
cribes by typewrit- 
ing from shorthand 
notes. 

3. Has no other 
responsibilitiesnor- 
mally associated 
with those of a 
secretary. 


aNo central tend- 
ency exists. 

bOne company al- 
so reports 5 em- 
ployees in this 
classification at 
rates ranging from 
$49 to $60 a week. 
(Not included in 
totals.) 

cOne company re- 
ports 27 employees 
in this classification 
at rates ranging 
from $51 to $63 a 
week. (Not in- 
cluded in totals.) 


Bookkeeping 
Machine 
Operator 


Deseription of 
Work: 

1. Works under 
supervision. 

2. Operates a 
bookkeeping ma- 
chine with or with- 
out typewriter key- 
board. 

3. Work includes 
any or all of the 
following: Posting 
such records as ac- 
counts receivable 


Continued on neat 
page 
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TABLE 2: CLERICAL SALARY RATES, APRIL, 1943-APRIL, 1946—Continued 


April, 1945 


Middle 50% of Reports 


$28 
23 
26 
28 
24 
29 
30 
30 
24 
23 
24 
23 
28 
28 
QT 
25 
24 
QT 
33 


Source: Tur ConrERENCE BoarpD 
For Number of Cooperators See Table 1 


April, 1946 


October, 1945 


All Reports Middle 50% of Reports 


Range | Mode | Low Range 


$25 =| 825 $24—40 
28 30-38 

23 31 22-57 

26 30 23-50 

30 36 23-54 

Q7 30 23-60 

30 35 24-46 

35 30 38 25-51 
33 31 35 25-56 
29 24-54 

26 23-31 

33 18-48 

35 23-46 

34 27-50 

34 20-59 

35 22-60 

29 22-53 

29 21-60 


31-52 


242 
City All Reports 
Range | Mode 

Atlanta. . (824-40 | .. 
Baltimore.......... 24-37 |$28 
Boston:ee... ee. 18-48 | 29 
Buftalocees oe). son 21-38 | 32 
Chicago:0 tee sc.ne 16-46 | 32 
Cincinnati......... 21-45 | 24 
Gleveland.s.90.45. 24-43 | 31 
Detroit? ees, o& 20-52 | 35 
Houston: festa ok 25-51 | 33 
Los Angeles... 22-46 | 27 
Eousyille!>. ; S20nt 22-31 | 27 
Milwaukee... 18-54 | 25 
Minneapolis-St. Paul] 18-46 |25 or38 
INewarke ages. catien 23-47 | 28 
News Xork ict 20-49 | 28 
Philadelphia........ 21-55 | 28 
Pittsburgh. 2c. «« - 19-43 | 25 
St. Louis 18-49 | 27 
San Francisco...... 23-42 | 29 
Seabiles sermk stun 30-42 | 33 

f KoA co oonee $16-55 |828 
Atlanta ee tees 
Baltimore 
Boston 3205. . 
Bufislov eer cs. 
Chicagoy. 42.0552. 
Cmcnmatiy ee... 
Cleveland. . 
Detroit iene 
Houston.e2 
Los Angeles........ 
Louisville.......... 
Milwaukee 


Minneapolis-St. Paull 17-42 


Newark............| 18-88 
New. YOrks 5% scree. 16-51 
Philadelphia. ....... 17-39 
Pittsburgh,........ 17-39 
Sb, Ouse ree hss 17-30 
San Francisco...... 22-40 
Seattleweet sence e. 24-299 
(tnt re 815-61 [925 
Atlanta............|28-40 
Baltimore..........] 28-34] a 
Boston ee 20-40 |$22 
Bonaloncetea i? ns 22-39 | .. 
Chicaga cease 18-57 | 28 
Cincinnati......... 20-37 | 26 
Cleveland..........| 15-51 | 26 
Detroit erasess | 25-00. | Si 
LL Ost Onva rerun: 26-40 | 29 
Los Angeles........ 27-41 |30 or32 
Louisville..........] 21-86 | a 
Milwaukee......... 20-36 | 23 
aa Pe al Paul] 21-46 | 41 
Newark. . 22-40 |240r29 
New York, eee a 20-46 | 32 
Philadelphia........ 19-52 | 22 
Pittsburgh, sys. 29-87 | 31 
St. Louis...........| 18-41 | 25 
San Francisco.,.... | 27-56 | 38 
Seattlewen sess. % 28-35 | a 
Torat...........|815-57 |$28 
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Machine 


or payable, receipts 
and disbursements, 
customer _ state- 
ments, etc., from 
prepared media; 
developing new bal- 
ances and columnar 
totals, proving, bal- 
ancing, and related 
clerical work inci- 
dent to operating 
the machine. 


aNo central tend- 
ency exists. 


Billing 
Machine 
Operator 


Description of 
Works 

1. Works under 
supervision. 

2. Operates a bill- 
ing machine in 
preparation of bills, 
invoices, state- 
ments, or similar 
work from original 
orders or shipping 
papers. 

8. May include 
related clerical 
work such as re- 
cording of shipping 
charges, verifyin 
calculations, ae 
other data. 


aNo central tend- 
ency exists. 
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April, 1943 April, 1944 October, 1944 
City Middle 50% of Reports 
Median} High 
Atlanta....... $25 
Baltimore. ......<... 26 
IOStOMMe Atos aan 24 
Butialowe iets ce 25 
Chica gO ie oles oyal Q7 
Cincinnati. ........ 25 
Cleveland.......... 28 
Detroiteeees. «x. 31 
Houston. 31 
Los Angeles 35 
Louisville. .. Q2 
Milwaukee. . 23 
Minneapolis-St. Paul 29 
INewark.4 20... 222. Q7 
INewex orien: 20. 0 Pe 30 
Philadelphia 26 
iPyttaburgh>.. 65% <- 25 
SteeLOUIsens sceties at 23 
San Francisco 31 
SN es a eee 29 
Toran 324. «(328 
April, 1945 
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Chicavont. canes <% 15-53 | 28 Q7 30 
Gmemmnath. «cca. .3 20-87 | 37 24 Q7 
Gleveland:..;...... 20-54 | 25 Q7 30 
Detroit. oes cee 22-44 | 40 $2 36 
PI OUSEONS bysc0e sas 23-40 | 29 29 31 
Los Angeles........ 24-42 | 37 35 37 
Louisville: : i525 6.%s 23-37 | 29 Q7 28 
Milwaukee......... 17-41 | 25 24 25 
heen geet Paul} 20-44 | 25 25 Q7 
Newark. . 20-45 | 28 26 28 
New York. seas 3. 22-50 | 34 30 34 
Philadelphia........ 20-40 | 22 25 30 
Pittsburgh......... 20-36 | 23 | 93 | 25 
St Lows see «2% 17-39 | 23 23 26 
San Francisco...... 25-47 |35or87| 30 35 
Sen ttlemcetiie acieis 28-42 | 39 31 37 
Hick) 9 Sat ie 15-54 |828 (827 [830 1835  |/817-54 [$30 [828 
April, 1943 April, 1944 
Atlanta. -seeat:. 22.2 $15-36 |$31 $16 $24 25-40 |$27 
Baltimore 18-34 | 24 22 24 18-41 | 22 
BostOtecccterea sons 16-32 | 23 22 24 20-33 a 
Buffalo tit via. 19-24 | 23 21 23 26-38 | 36 
Chicago. pisis:< «ici « -..| 21-87 | 25 24 Q7 20-41 | 28 
‘Cincinnati......... 18-33 | 23 22 25 21-835 | 24 
Cleveland. . 15-37 | 31 25 29 23-45 | 30 
Detroit 21-40 | 32 Q7 30 23-42 
Houston... 2. ae» 23-43 | 27 28 31 27-43 
Los “Pn ae 26-33 | 32 30 31 25-41 
Louisville. . 17-30 | 28 | 22 24 20-31 
Milwaukee. . 17-33 | 21.50) 21 22 18-31 
Minneapolis-St Paul| 17-34 | 18 19 22 18-38 
Newark... 19-40 | 27 23 25 18-42 
New York. Peeve else ats 18-42 | 30 2g 26 
Philadelphia........ 17-36 | 24 22 25 
Pittsburgh......... 16-41 | 18 20 22 
Ste, IP hensaceerere 18-37 a 22 28 
San Francisco...... 23-40 | 35 Q7 30 
Seattlee eA. cone. iostd ne te Bh ed Peel 
TOTAL ceheiuck {815-43 | 330 $23 ($27 317-45 8 $25 
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Calculating 
Machine or 
Comptometer 
Operator 


Description of 
Work: 


1. Works under 
supervision. 

2. Computes on 
key-type calculat- 
ing machine and/ 
or verifies on the 
machine all types 
of calculations in- 
volving addition, 
subtraction, multi- 
plication, and divi- 
sion. Must be able 
to do all of these 
operations. 


aNo central tend- 
ency exists. 

bOne company 
has 72 advanced 
calculating operat- 
ors at rates ranging 
from $39 to $72 a 
week. (Not in- 
cluded in totals.) 


Key Punch 
Operator 


Description of 
Work: 

1. Works under 
supervision and has 
no supervisory re- 
sponsibilities. 

2. Punches holes 
in cards from mate- 
rial prepared in ad- 
vance by others. 

8. Does not in- 
volve coding or 
calculating. 


aNo central tend- 
ency exists. 
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TABLE 2: CLERICAL SALARY RATES, APRIL, 1945-APRIL, 1946—Continued 
Source: Tam ConrERENCE Boarp 
For Number of Cooperators See Table 1 


April,’ 1945 


October, 1945 


April, 1946 


All Reports 


Middle 50% of Reports 


Low | Median| High 


Operator 


Trends in Collective Bargaining 


Current Collective-bargaining Scene 

With the settlement of the strikes in the railroad, 
mining and maritime industries, the emphasis on the 
collective-bargaining front is being geared to the inten- 
sive organization drives by the CIO and the AFL in 
the southern part of the United States. Heretofore, 
outside of mass production wartime industries, the 
unions in the South were mostly AFL craft and semi- 
industrial organizations. The southern drive seems to 
have reawakened the Communist issue within the ranks 
of American trade unions, and although there is a basic 
difference of political opinion between the Communist 
and non-Communist leaders within the CIO, these 
differences have not created any apparent cleavage 
between the two groups. 

The AFL, through its spokesmen in the South as 
well as its national officers, is referring to many of the 
CIO activities on the legislative and organizing fronts 
as Communist expediency. Some AFL leaders maintain 
that the non-Communist leaders of the CIO are being 
used as pawns by the Communists and should there be 
an open break between our government and the Soviet 
Union, the Communists in the CIO will resort to 
techniques similar to those that were employed by 
them before Germany attacked Russia in 1941. 

Philip Murray, in a statement to the convention of 
his United Steelworkers of America in May of this 


year, said that “the [steelworkers] union will not 
tolerate efforts by Communists or Socialists to infil- 
trate, dictate or meddle in our affairs.” The pro- 
Communist minority of the delegates at the Steel- 
workers Convention remained passive while the 
remarks of Mr. Murray were incorporated into a 
resolution and passed by the convention. However, 
a well-informed observer stated that: “The Com- 
munists are a force to be reckoned with in the [CIO] 
organization. They run about a dozen CIO affiliates.” 
The reason given for Philip Murray’s not taking a more 
aggressive stand against the Communists is that he 
and his associates are not prepared at this time to 
enter into a protracted and bitter interorganizational 
fight. Such a fight, leaders of the CIO believe, would 
weaken the CIO, particularly now that it is putting 
considerable emphasis on the southern organizational 
drive. Yet, the peace between the left and the right 
within the CIO seems to be an uneasy one. 

With the 1946 Congressional elections on the im- 
mediate horizon, the Political Action Committee ‘of 
the CIO is again coordinating its forces to defeat 
legislators who did not vote for legislation which the 
CIO felt should be passed. There seems to be, as of 
this date, complete unity on this question between the 
left and the right factions, although the results of the 
1944 Presidential elections reveal that the leadership 
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of the CIO by no means controlled the votes of all 
rank and file members. 

The American Federation of Labor is generally 
retaining its philosophy of no concerted political action. 
Yet the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union (AFL) spokesmen are advocating the formation 
of a labor party. This has long been part of the pro- 
gram of the ILGWU, but to date the garment workers 
have not made much headway in influencing other 
AFL unions along their line of political thinking. 

Lobbying by all branches of labor in state capitals 
as well as in Washington has become intensified. It 
1s not unusual to find a representative of the CIO, the 
AFL, and in some instances, an independent union 
advocating the same type of federal and state social 
security legislation. 

The Railroad Brotherhoods, which are not a part of 
either the CIO or the AFL, are considering affiliation 
with one or the other of these bodies. One reason given 
for this move is that the brotherhoods could present 
a more effective block if they were affiliated with one 
of the major labor union federations. 

The increased use of radio broadcasts by unions, 
both “conservative” and “progressive”, should be 
noted. The Boilermakers (AFL) indicate that they 
are planning a series of weekly broadcasts in many 
areas throughout the country, and the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union is planning to estab- 
lish its own network. CIO and AFL national offices 
are carrying on weekly broadcasts over national net- 
works for the purpose of spreading their particular 
labor-economic philosophy, which is highlighted by 
the demand for social security legislation. 

Increasing demands for national wage legislation are 
coming from the CIO. Most AFL unions believe that 
wage policy should be brought about through collective 
bargaining. Yet both the AFL and CIO agree on the 
necessity of higher minimum wage laws. And minimum 
wage policies, to be established by federal and state 
governments, are being advocated by them and inde- 
pendent unions. The AFL on the question of wages 
recently stated, in part: 


“Few Americans yet realize the significance of the drastic 
new wage-price-profit controls clamped on our peacetime 
economy. By the executive orders of February 14 and 21, 
[1946] dictatorial power over American economic life has 
been placed in the hands of persons subject to political 
controls and pressures. Free collective bargaining has been 
shelved. Every price adjustment and every wage adjust- 
ment affecting prices comes under the scrutiny of a few 
immensely powerful government officials. Their decisions 
affect 54,000,000 American workers, employers and farmers. 
The result is confusion and new loss of freedom. If the 
Communist fifth column in USA were devising ways to 
undermine democratic institutions, it could not have in- 
vented more useful strategy. 


“The February 21 order decreed an 18.5-cent wage in- 
crease for 700,000 striking steelworkers, after their em- 
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ployers had advance promise of a $5.00 per ton price rise. 
It increased pay for 2% of all workers; but the resulting 
break in price ceilings will raise everyone’s living cost 
10 cents on the dollar by the year-end. So the government 
in effect gave every worker a 10-cent wage cut to benefit a 
small minority who used their right to strike as a political 
weapon. All workers must get comparable wage increases 
in order not to suffer a decline in their standards of living. 
Employers and farmers too must pay higher prices for 
their tools and materials.” 


The CIO, on the other hand, holds that there should 
be “full cooperation with and assistance of Federal 
Government agencies” and that “in key industries, 
councils made up of representatives of labor, business 
and government can help eliminate the bottlenecks 
which periodically plunge us into periods of low output 
and unemployment. The men most familiar with the 
industry—labor and management—can make practical 
plans to keep output at a high level. . . . Federal 
planning, social security and public works must not 
be seen merely as shock absorbers when private in- 
dustry fails to furnish jobs for all. . . . Full employ- 
ment legislation is just the first step in this struggle. . . . 
Its success will depend upon how effectively its provi- 
sions are administered by the President and his aids 
and on the cooperation of Congress.” 

Should the development of atomic energy bring 
about technological changes that will replace man- 
power, it is indicated that organized labor will then 
intensify the fight for a shorter work week. 

Representatives from all organized labor groups seem 
to be in fear of a great volume of unemployment in 
the near future. 

It is obvious from reports that international and 
national labor unions are intensifying their re- 
search activities and educational programs for union 
members and the families of union members, so that 
the entire force of the millions of American trade 
unionists and their kin may be utilized to influence 
legislators for the passage of welfare legislation to 
counteract the unemployment which many regard as 
inevitable in the near future. The principles of welfare 
economics have powerful adherents within all branches 
of American labor. 


Industry Welfare Plans 


After a collective-bargaining unit appears as the 
representative of workers, the issue often arises as to 
whether the welfare programs in effect within the com- 
pany over a period of years should become part of the 
collective-bargaining agreement. This matter is often 
thrashed out at the collective-bargaining conference, 
and is incorporated into the union contract. In other 
instances the welfare program is continued without 
being part of the collective-bargaining procedures 
within the plant. 

A master agreement, recently negotiated between a 
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southern company and eight AFL craft unions, con- 
tains a general welfare clause which reads: 


“Tt is the intention of the company to continue all 
existing benefits and practices for the welfare of all “em- 
ployees’ insofar as is practicable, but it is understood that 
the benefits are voluntary on the part of the company and 
may be changed by the company in whole or in part, or 
completely withdrawn when in its judgment such action 
is indicated; provided that no benefits shall be changed in 
whole or in part, or withdrawn by the company for the 
purpose of discriminating against the union or its members.” 


Where credit unions have been established within 
the plant before the bargaining unit enters, the credit 
union continues as a separate entity outside of bargain- 
ing functions. This also applies to many instances 
where the company has sponsored social and athletic 
activities. However, there is a noticeable trend in 
recent years for unions to establish their own social and 
athletic activities as well as credit unions and other 
welfare benefits. 


Seniority Definitions 


Definitions of seniority have been given in the con- 
tract negotiated between the CIO Textile Workers’ 
Union and a large American textile company. This 
clause also indicates clearly, and with brevity, the 
seniority picture under the collective-bargaining rela- 
tionships within this particular company. The clause 
reads: 


“The following types of seniority calculation are used 
in this agreement and should appear on the seniority roster 
which will be posted in each department and a copy sup- 
plied to the union. 

“1, Plant seniority. The plant service date shall be the 
last date of employment with the company since which 
there has been no quit or discharge, to break the con- 
tinuous service of the employee. 


“Q. Adjusted seniority. If the employee’s continuous 
plant service has been all in one department, the adjusted 
seniority will be identical with the plant seniority. If the 
employee’s continuous service includes time in more than 
one department, his adjusted seniority shall be the total 
time of continuous service in his present department plus 
half of the total plant service acquired up to the time of 
the last transfer into the present department. 


“3. Department seniority. The date of latest transfer 
to the present department is the seniority date for promo- 
tional purposes within the department unless otherwise 
agreed locally. 

“4. Divisional seniority. Engineering divisional seniority 
where negotiated at the local plants shall apply. 

“Plant seniority is used for determining the amount of 
displacement wages due in the case of technological dis- 
placements. It is also the basic factor used in figuring ad- 
justed seniority. Adjusted seniority is used for the purpose 
of determining the order of layoff and recall in cases of 
curtailment of operations. 


“All discharges, (except employees with less than six 
months of service since last date of employment) demo- 
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tions, furloughs, or recalls not in accordance with seniority 
calculations and for lack of qualifications will be discussed 
with the union before they become effective. The fore- 
going does not apply to disciplinary discharges involving 
infractions of rules or instances of insubordination which 
might justify immediate discharge. 

“Continuous service or seniority is not broken by the 
following leaves: sick leave; maternity leave; military 
leave; and union business agent leave. Employees return- 
ing from the above leaves must be approved by the plant 
physician before returning to work.” 


An interesting clause in this contract covers the 


question of furloughs of employees and recall of laid- 
off employees. 


“Tn all cases of recall, increase, or decrease of forces, the 
following factors shall be considered, and where factors (2) 
and (3) are relatively equal, length of adjusted seniority 
shall govern: 


“1, Length of adjusted seniority as hereinbefore 
defined. 


“2. Knowledge, skill and efficiency on the job. 


“3. Physical fitness for the job. Any employee dis- 
abled as a result of service to the company will be given 
special consideration in the matter of employment or 
transfer. 


“Tt shall be the responsibility of a furloughed employee 
to inform the personnel department in writing of his 
current address. 

“Management will qualify each employee on the basis 
of the above-named factors when a decrease or increase of 
force is necessary. 

“All seniority is broken in the case of a voluntary quit, 
discharge, or furlough of a two or three year period, as 
follows: 

“1. Employees with adjusted seniority of less than 
ten years will be eligible for recall for a period of two 
years from date of furlough. 


“2. Employees with adjusted seniority of ten years or 
more will be eligible for recall for a period of three years 
from date of furlough. 


“If the company has erred in recalling employees out of 
their seniority rank, it is understood that when this error 
is brought to the attention of management by either the 
union or the individual that the company shall correct the 
error promptly and if the correction is made within a period 
of ten calendar days there shall be no penalty to the 
company. 

“The company agrees to give a week’s notice or pay on 
all furloughs within a department. 

“Upon application, stating reasons to the department 
head or the personnel department, an, employee may be 
granted permission to leave the company’s service before 
his notice of furlough has expired if such an employee can 
secure a job elsewhere during the period, and if the new 
job cannot be held open for him. Provided the release 
does not in any way jeopardize the company’s production 
schedules, the employee will be released and retain his 
seniority rights for recall. Should the company be unable 
to grant the employee’s release and the employee leaves 
the job, he will be considered as quitting and have no 
further seniority rights. 
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“Furloughed employees unable to report for work be- 
cause of sickness, pregnancy, military service, or serving 


as business agent, will be carried on the furlough list as 
follows: 


Sickness: Page to seniority provisions of 

Pregnancy : this agreement 

Military Service: Until 90 days after honorable dis- 
: charge 

Business Agent: Until the end of term of office 


“Technologically displaced employees electing to be 
placed on the furlough list in lieu of accepting a displace- 
ment wage shall be treated as furloughed employees.” 


General Work Rules 


A work rule clause has been incorporated into an 
agreement negotiated between the United Automobile 
Workers, CIO, and one of the larger midwestern plants. 

This master agreement which has been negotiated 
with a number of locals of the UAW covers work rule 
questions which often become highly controversial 
unless they are specifically outlined. Under this con- 
tract provision, the international union assumes re- 
sponsibility for the enforcement of the negotiated 
clauses. 


“Section 1: Every employee must ring his clock card 
as follows: 

(a) Before his starting time 

(b) At the completion of his work 

“Employees must be in their departments with necessary 
tools ready for work when the signal is given for work to 
begin and must remain at their work until the signal is 
given to quit. 

“Any failure to ring the clock card will result in the 
deduction of fifteen minutes. The penalty for being late 
will be the remainder of the quarter hour in which the card 
is punched in, plus the time the employee is late. 

“Employees shall be granted five minutes at the end of 
each shift to return their tools to the cribs and for such 
other preparations that are essential before leaving the 
department. 

“Section 2: If any extra work is to be done, it shall be 
divided as evenly as possible among those employed at 
such work in the department. 

“Section 3: Each female employee shall be allowed a 
rest period of fifteen minutes during each half shift, at a 
time which will least interfere with production. 

“Section 4: There shall be no distribution or posting by 
employees of pamphlets, advertising or political matter, 
cards, notices, or any other kind of literature upon the 
company’s property, except as provided under Section 12. 

“Section 5: There shall be no solicitation of funds on 
the company’s premises for any purpose, unless mutually 
agreed to. 

“Section 6: The company shall continue to make reason- 
able provisions at its plants for the safety and health of its 
employees and for the care of persons injured in its employ. 

“Section 7: The employees shall notify the employment 
office of any change in address within three days. A dupli- 
cate of this notification will be retained by the employee. 
The company will rely upon the address in the records. 


“Section 8: In compensating for disability due to an 
occupational disease, the employee will be entitled, in 
computing any differential, to the rate he received when he 
contracted the occupational disease, or the minimum of 
the new rate, whichever is higher. This shall not apply to 
cases covered by the Workmen’s Compensation Act of 
Michigan, or the Occupational Disease Act of Indiana. 

“Section 9: Registered doctors will be kept in charge 
of the company’s first aid departments and will work ex- 
clusively for the company, being on call twenty-four hours 
a day. 

“Section 10: Sufficient tool cribs shall be maintained to 
reasonably permit employees to get their tools without 
undue waiting. Wherever practicable, tools including 
acetylene and gas torches furnished by the company for 
production will remain on the line between shifts and over 
week ends and holidays. 


_ “Section 11: All employees will be paid on company 
time. 

“Section 12: A bulletin board shall be provided for each 
department which will be used exclusively by the union 
for posting notices of meetings, elections, recreational 
events, ete. A copy of each notice is to be furnished the 
department superintendent, and must meet with his 
approval. 

“Section 13: No foreman will perform an operation 
which will deprive an operator of his regular job. This 
does not prevent the foreman from performing the necessary 
functions of instruction and temporary or partial assistance. 

“Section 14: The union will not cause, or permit its 
members to cause, nor will any member of the union take 
part in any strike, either sitdown, stay-in, or any other 
kind of strike or other interference, or any other stoppage, 
total or partial, of production at any of the plants of the 
company during the terms of this agreement until the 
grievance procedure has been exhausted, and not even then 
unless sanctioned by the international union.” 


Work Schedules Stipulated 


Eight hours per day and forty hours per work week 
at straight time, with all work in excess of eight hours 
in any work day, and all work in excess of forty hours 
in any one work week, whichever is greater, is paid for 
at the rate of time and one half. This is part of an agree- 
ment negotiated between District 50 of the United 
Mine Workers (AFL) and an eastern company. Work 
performed on the seventh consecutive day within the 
regular work week shall be paid for at the rate of double 
time. The contract states further that “neither time 
and one half or double time shall be paid more than 
once for the same hours worked and in no case shall 
time and one half and double time be paid for the 
same hours worked. No premium time shall be paid 
on the sixth consecutive day as such in a regular work 
week.” It is also agreed upon between the parties who 
negotiated this agreement that an employee who is 
scheduled or instructed to report to work shall receive 
not less than four hours work, or if no work is available 
he shall receive “gross pay of four straight-time hours.” 

Other clauses negotiated in the contract cover pay- 
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ment to an employee who is injured on the job and 
night-shift premiums. 


“Any employee injured on the job shall receive pay for 
the full shift regardless of the time lost on that shift as a 
result of the injury, and the full shift shall be considered 
hours worked for the purpose of computing overtime. 

“Overtime work shall be performed by the employees 
regularly engaged on the job on which the overtime occurs, 
except that where any such employees do not desire the 
overtime, or where the work does not occur on any specific 
occupation, the company will offer the overtime work to 
other regular employees, and such work shall be distributed 
in such a way that no employee is consistently discriminated 
against. 

“Tt is understood and agreed by the parties hereto that 
fifteen minutes is adequate time for cleaning up at the end 
of each shift. Accordingly, therefore, employees will be 
allowed fifteen minutes of company time for cleaning up 
at the end of each shift except that on continuous opera- 
tions designated by the company, employees will be re- 
quired to wait at their place of work until their relief 
arrives, and the half hour lunch period granted with pay 
to such employees will be in lieu of the clean-up time 
herein granted. 

“Days excused from work because of employee’s own 
sickness, personal injury, death in the employee’s imme- 
diate family, vacations concluded before the end of a work 
week, Draft Board calls, jury duty, and attendance as a 
regularly elected delegate at union conventions shall count 
as 8 hours worked in the computation of overtime for more 
than 40 hours worked in any regularly scheduled work 
week, provided such absences are reported in the manner 
prescribed by the company, not later than three hours 
after the start of the working shift on which the absence 
occurs, and provided further that the company may 
require proof of the reasons for such absences and that the 
decision of the company shall be final in all cases arising 
under this section. 

“An employee who has been injured in the course of his 
employment, and who as a result of such injury is considered 
by the company to be unable to perform his regular duties, 
will be given an opportunity to perform such other work 
as is available, and for which the employee is approved by 
the company and for such work shall receive his regular 
job rate (if the temporary job is a lower paid job) for the 
period of such disability not to exceed 30 days. Provided, 
however, that this 30-day period may be extended at the 
discretion of the company, and provided that the decision 
of the company shall be final in all cases arising under this 
section, 

“Employees working on the night shifts shall receive 
premium pay of five cents per hour in addition to their 
regular rate of pay for such work.” 


British Trade Unions 


Collective bargaining in the British Isles is being 
conducted more and more at a national level between 
unions and employers’ associations, according to a 
report issued by the Information Office of the British 
Government. It is stated that when an employer is not 
a member of an association, he nevertheless conforms 
to the terms agreed upon through national collective 


bargaining in his particular industry. This pattern 
seems to be a carry-over from a World War II govern- 
ment order issued to assure uniformity throughout an 
industry. These patterns would indicate that industrial 
relations programs throughout the British Isles are 
enforced through national collective-bargaining pat- 
terns. 

The question of incorporation of unions is discussed 
in this report, and although British trade unions are 
prohibited from incorporating, they may register with 
the Registrar of Friendly Societies. By registering, a 
union becomes a statutory association with a right to 
sue and be sued and hold property subject to special 
provisions pertaining to such organizations. In regard 
to union registration, a report, which appears in the 
Canadian Labour Gazette of May, 1946, states that a 
British trade union that is not registered “‘can hold 
property and has access to the courts with respect to 
its rights and property; but it is merely a voluntary 
association of individuals and brings suit only with 
some difficulty.” A published report, which covers the 
year 1936, indicates that 80 per cent of the total labor 
unions in Great Britain are registered with the Regis- 
trar of Friendly Societies. The pattern generally 
adhered to within Great Britain is for all eligible 
vocations and crafts within one industry to be members 
of the same union. 

However, reports from Great Britain indicate that 
a breach is developing between the political labor party 
forces and some of the trade union leaders, not on the 
question of collective bargaining but on the question 
of labor legislation. Some of the British labor union 
leaders are of the opinion that the government (now a 
labor government) consisting of many former and 
present trade union leaders is not giving the labor 
unions the legislation which was promised. Labor 
leaders in the British Parliament argue that to create 
the legislation which many of the labor unions feel is 
essential would be detrimental to British economic 
interests at this time. 
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Employees Supplement Retirement Plan 


Although employees of the Detroit Edison Company 
were already under a company-administered retirement 
benefit plan, they recently expressed to management the 
desire to increase their income at retirement by per- 
sonal contributions through payroll deductions. In 
answer to this request, the company arranged with the 
Sun Life Assurance Company of Canada for the estab- 
lishment of a group annuity plan, open to employees on 
a voluntary basis. This annuity plan became effective 
on March 1, 1946, with approximately 360 employees 
participating. 
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ODS. eee eee ee ee eee eee eee eee 1923 = 100 rene Sas 104.2 104.1 103.8 +0.1 +0.4 
Women’s Tas visiels Palle wisvafatelaieisre ais Mca ees 1923 =100 TAS wai 85.4 85.6 85.2 One, +0.2 
OPENED UBT fs sien Gan mu ncmaan'e snes 1923 = 100 een Ses 97.4 97.1 96.1 +0.3| 41.4 
PIGCtIGity wee ceh cornet ctor 1923=100 Bares alate 66.9 66.9 66.9 0 0 
Gas. BS iva Sta nis Gro Arata Ria ee ate hs eee Sic 1923=100 ieies’ estes 94.5 94.5 94.5 0 0 
Sundries Se Aetetedle] sascha nosh slaEatAG was 4 Aire. 0, 09 OPPO 1923 = 100 Soir Rate 115.9 115.7 115.2 +0.2 +0.6 
All items Radete ts etetavone ie Ce Pe Cleo: « Selecy 3/8/70 8. 1923=100 Pa cane pee 106.7 107.1 105.4 —0.4 +1.2 
Purchasing value of dollar.............. 1923 dollars Bi eee 937 can wre 934 .949 || +0.3 -1.3 
Allntemsi (BES) Ss... deniesuhick <ioceans o.< 1935-39 = 100 131.5 130.9 130.2 129.6 129.9 129.9 128.1 +0.5 +2.7 
Employment and unemployment 
linieiniployiments er seer ec. oes oe thousands p 2,068 |p 3,195 |r 4,492 |r 5,151 |r 3,686 1,298 fens -35.3 
Employment over normal economic 
HahGr ROrcOn co Mia. eee as aoe east Sel thousands oor aioe ere oe eee edie 7,200 wee ae ont 
Total employment, .................+.. thousands p 55,162 |p 53,990 |r 52,647 |r 51,940 |r 53,361 | 55,701 | 63,868 || +2.2 | -13.6 
Agriculture, forestry, fishing...........|] thousands p 11,068 |p 9,908 8,845 8,178 7,911 8,636 | 10,675 || +11.7 +3.7 
otalindustry-c.e.- wereennedce cts thousands p 18,839 |p 18,370 |r 17,923 |r 17,222 |r 17,826 | 17,635 | 20,228 +2.6 -6.9 
IMariitachiring: con. 4.0aeageehir oooh thousands p 12,068 |p 11,988 | 11,456 | 10,821 | 11,582 | 11,475 | 14,109 +0.7 14.5 
Trade, service, miscellaneous.......... thousands p 25,254 |p 25,712 | 25,879 | 26,541 |r 27,624 | 29,430 | 32,965 128 —23 .4 
Strikes (BLS) 
Beginning in period.................. number p 360 |p 465 385 260 325 134 433 —22.6 -16.9 
Workers invOlvedes ace eat tes ohes6 sate thousands p 560.0 |p 575.0 | 130.0 | 130.0 | 1,400.0 50.4 | 332.7 -2.6 | +68.3 
lotaliman days Wiles. 2.56 .c css eesu> thousands 011,500 |p 15,500 | 14,000 | 21,500 | 19,200 7,718 2,219 -25.8 |+418.3 
Turnover rates in manufactur’g (BLS) 
eparaulOnge.: cower sae aces mes: per 100 employees peeG.2 6.6 6.3 6.8 5.9 6.6 -6.1 -6.1 
NTE, Ae eee erence per 100 employees p 4.3 4.2 \r 3.9 4.3 4.0 4.8]) 42.4] -10.4 
Miscellaneous, cone woos eee eae ae per 100 employees Pp 42 2% 2 4 ae A 0 -50.0 
Discharges eo8. ss Actin, doslese se yes per 100 employees p A A 5 5 A 6 0 -33.3 
AV ONIS cory cle arn a ere Ia Grareio.~ eye) 02 ho per 100 employees p 1.3 1.8 Was 1.8 1.3 .8 || -27.8 | +62.5 
NCORSIONIN Go fs chemi aivinws vss Schio eha. sas ours 055. per 100 employees A ABA oe Yi! 6.8 8.5 6.9 4.7 —4.2 | 444.7 
Wage Earners 
All manufacturing industries (BLS) 
Parnings, hourly: scenic aise nace average in dollars WA E 1.058 | 1.034 |r 1.002 | 1.004 .994 | 1.044 +2. 41.5 
We ae eee Soe ee average in dollars .... | 42.92 |r 42.16 |r 40.58 | 41.15 | 41.21 | 47.12} +1. -8.7 
Hours per production worker..........|} average per week oe of 40.6 40.8 40.5 41.0 41.5 45.1 -0. -10.1 


Twenty-five manufacturing industries 


wCoranto or 09 
| 
ao 


BSrnin gas NOULLY wogeces +ic/-caio' os ny. te © average in dollars || 1.177] 1.165 | 1.146] 1.129] 1.107] 1.102] 1.100 +1. +7.0 
WEEKLY eaten tale. Sacra ne 20's ts average in dollars|}| 45.65 |r 46.92 | 46.44] 43.56 | 44.62 | 45.72 | 49.62 —2. 0 
Hours per production worker..........|| average per week 39.0 40.4 40.7 39.2 40.6 41.7 45.0 =3. -13.3 
Opry e) ate ae See Perna re 1923=100 116.1 jr 114.5 109.0 104.5 106.5 105.7 130.9 +1. -11.3 
PPotal WAM NOUS cies x5 clgke ns «0s ae + 1923 =100 92.1 |r 94.0 90.1 83.3 87.9 89.6 | 119.8 =e. —23 1 
PAV TONS Meet tracer clase seine ess ein ees 1923 =100 199.2 |r 201.9 190.2 17 Al 178.6 181.6 Q44.1 -l. -18.4 
Wage-rate mereases.. 24.0... 0 00 se.es average per cent Laker 13.9 14.4 10.9 ileal 11.5 5.0 es ee 
Production workers affected.......... per cent 8.4 ed 10.6 4.0 4.4 5.6 eS 
Manufacture and distribution of gas 
Dacnings, NOUrlyaean.ctecet teawelone \- - average in dollars nae sats; ee ies 1.084 oes 1.041 See +4.1 
WEG ck feces cringe asian: average in dollars ‘ike 3 anane ds has 48 84 BS 49.70 Se -1.7 
Hours per wage earner..... ae, average per week ee tenet nee aes 44.3 4 47.4 heer 6.5 
Generation and distribution of electricity 
Miarnings, HOUrI Veriton ccs «Neri ae ies average in dollars. oy io ii ee ee 1.200 An 1.145 ees +4.8 
weekly.............+--++++.|| average in dollars Breil ue 6: hee 51.97 Bien? 52.02 sade. -0.1 
Hours per wage earner..............-.|] average per week Bt Sardi —. ae: 42 4 rat 45.1 Bee -6.0 
Class I railroads! 
Earnings, hourly..........-..++-++++- average in dollars eA ate Ae. 991 . 983 994 .999 || +0.8 -0.8 
weekly...........++.--+---.|| average in dollars oat: sr, aces 49.81 | 49.60] 49.93 | 53.01 +0.4 -6.0 
“Real” weekly earnings.............-. 1923 =100 Pe sen 2568 157.4 | 156.1] 157.1 169.4 +0.8 -7.1 
Hours per wage earner................|]| average per week Seige Poets ene 50.3 50.4 50.2 631 —0.2 -5.3 
Agricultural wage rates per month? (BAL)! average in dollars Ae 87.80 fe. 3 Be 30290 {Sea tie 82.90 ete +5.9 
\WWin Olt osGannenncedaeopocsocns average in dollars las 83.80 es ere 80.20 eye 78.60 av +6.6 
WV IEHOLDIDOArd Sere cvractntioten eirecsleteteiet ic average in dollars oer 97.40 er: E ctate 95.30 x arate 92.70 ene +5.1 
New York City metro. non eighteen 
ing industries 
Earnings, oe i SVPs oi Sauelia) wagner c's average in dollars |} 1.219 1.202 1.164 1.150 1.138 1.135 1. 126 oe A +8.3 
WEEKLY sielc.c siete aartieres eal cic ae average in dollars 50.10 |r 48.92 47.61 48.30 47.57 48.01 51.35 +2.4 2.4 
average per week 41.1 40.7 40.9 42.0 41.8 42.3 45.6 +1.0 -9.9 


Hours per production worker . 


\Derived from Interstate Commerce Commission reports, pPreliminary 
*As of first day of month. 
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rRevised 


Chronology of Labor Relations 


June 
1 Senate Modifies Strike Control Bill—President Truman’s 
emergency labor disputes measure passes Senate by 
vote of 61 to 20 following modification of original pro- 
gram passed by House last week. 


3 Union Officer Asks No-strike Policy—Max Zaritsky, Pres- 
ident of the United Hatters, Cap and Millinery Work- 
ers International Union (AFL), urges the union con- 
vention to adopt a no-strike policy during the recon- 
version period in order to increase production and 
repel inflationary forces. 


7 Anthracite Miners End Nine-day Strike—United Mine 
Workers (AFL) and coal operators sign hard-coal 
agreement granting terms similar to those won by 
John L. Lewis for soft-coal miners. 


11 President Vetoes Case Bill—President Truman states 
labor disputes measure would not stop strikes and 
would force men to work for private employers under 
compulsion, in a peacetime economy. House sustains 
veto action by vote of 255 to 135. 


12 Mail Order Firm Sues Six Unions—Spiegel, Inc. asks 
$1 million for damages, claiming that strike of fifty 
warehousemen and unlawful picketing had prevented 
the public, private carriers, employees and customers 
from entering or leaving the company’s property in 
Chicago. 


15 State Legislators Pass Anti-Closed-Shop Bill—Louisi- 
ana House of Representatives passes measure outlaw- 
ing the closed shop. Action is similar to that previously 
adopted by constitutional amendments in Florida and 
Arkansas. 


16 Conciliation Service Ends Free Arbitration—Director 
Edgar L. Warren of the United States Conciliation 
Service announces that parties of labor disputes will 
henceforth bear the cost of arbitration expenses in- 
cluding between $50 and $100 a day for the arbitrator. 


National Maritime Strike Ends—Ratification of agree- 
ment by Committee for Maritime Unity (CIO) brings 
halt to 14-hour strike of Atlantic coast merchant sea- 
men. Pacific coast maritime unions delay return to 
ships and docks. Terms for seamen include a 40-hour 
week in port, a 48-hour week at sea and a wage in- 
crease of $17.50 a month. 


Strike Settlements Ease Labor Tension—Federal Labor 
Department spokesman points out relative calm on 
labor front with industrial disputes at lowest point 
in a year. 


20 Senate Group Approves Labor Post Nominees—The 
Senate Labor Committee approves President Tru- 
man’s nomination of John W. Gibson, David A. 
Morse, and Philip Hannah for Assistant Secretaries of 
Labor, and James J. Reynolds, Jr. as a member of the 


National Labor Relations Board, succeeding Gerard 
D. Reilly. 


22 Hudson Tube Strikers Return—Hudson and Manhat- 


tan Railroad Electric Lines meet 18.5-cent wage de- 
mand of railroad brotherhood. Management assails 
panel findings after fact-finding board terms strike 


“illegal.” 


23 State Civil Service Group Bars Strikes—Convention of 


the Civil Service Forum of the State of New York 
unanimously adopts a resolution renouncing strikes, 
sole collective bargaining, the union contract and the 
closed shop by all civil service employee organizations. 
Resolution also urges that every civil service employee 
be free to join any organization of his own choosing; 
that every civil service employee organization be free 
to negotiate with the government on behalf of its 
members; adequate grievance machinery; and adher- 
ence to FEPC policies. 


24 Shoe Workers Reject CIO—Endicott Johnson factory 


workers defeat unionization attempt of United Shoe 
Workers of America by a vote of 216 to 183 in first 
election for bargaining purposes ever held in that 
company. 


25 Ex-Labor Leaders Get Jail Sentences—Martin J. Park- 


inson and William J. McGeory, former leaders of 
American Federation of Labor construction unions 
in Westchester County, New York, receive state 
prison sentences of three to six years each following 
conviction last June of attempted extortion in con- 
nection with the Delaware Aqueduct construction 
project. 


Lewis Wins Right to Organize Foremen—United States 
District Court ruling permits John L. Lewis to nego- 
tiate a contract with the government’s Coal Mines 
Administration on behalf of 135 mine foremen, affili- 
ated with the United Mine Workers of America (AFL). 
Court’s action dismisses preliminary injunction appli 
cation sought by the Jones & Laughlin Steel Corpora- 
tion. 


Labor Disputes Jeopardize City’s Housing Program— 
John A. Hervick, regional director of the Federal 
Public Housing Authority, threatens to reroute emer- 
gency housing intended for New York City veterans 
unless settlement is made in jurisdictional dispute in- 
volving two AFL unions. 


26 Hourly Wages Hit All-time Peak—Bureau of Labor 


Statistics reports gross average hourly earnings for 
production workers in manufacturing reached a high of 
$1.06 in April, with a rise to $1.07 certain for May. 
However, weekly earnings averaged $42.92 in April, 
or $4.50 below the peak reached in January, 19465. 


Court Upholds Ford Conviction—The Appelate Divi- 
sion sustains previous conviction of Ford Motor Com- 
pany for docking the pay of three employees who 
took time off to vote in the 1944 election. 


28 Copper Mine Strike Ends—Phelps Dodge Corporation 


and International Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers (CIO) reach agreement ending strike of 5,500 
workers which began March 20. Common laborers 
get minimum wage rate of 87.5 cents an hour. 
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Payroll Statistics in Manufacturing 


i Aerenes hourly earnings of production work- 
ers in twenty-five manufacturing industries 
reached a new peak level for the series, in May, 1946, 
one year after V-E day. Employment also rose from 
April to May, but actual and real weekly earnings, 
average hours, man hours and payrolls all declined 
over the month. Reported wage-rate increases aver- 
aged 1% for all workers, slightly less than during the 
two previous months. 


EARNINGS 
Hourly earnings of production and related workers 
in the twenty-five industries rose during each of the 
seven months from November through May. The May 


average of $1.177 was the highest ever recorded, and 
represented an increase of 1% over the previous 
month’s level. Since May, 1945, the month in which 
the war ended in Europe, hourly earnings have risen 
7%. All but one of the individual industries showed 
increases in hourly earnings over the year. The one 
decline, amounting to 1.1%, occurred in the heavy 
equipment group of foundries and machine shops, 
where the workers had received the highest hourly 
earnings of any of the twenty-five industries in May. 
1945. The increases ranged from 1.8% in the furni- 
ture industry to 18.1% in meat packing, with eleven 
of them amounting to more than 10%. 

Since last September, the first month after the end 


EARNINGS AND HOURS, PRODUCTION WORKERS, MAY, 1946 


Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 
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Average Earnings 
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Average Hours per Week per Production Worker 
Actual Nominal 


May April 


ee | a | 


38.8 39.3 5 
29.0 36.8 40.6 40.7 
40.8 41.7 42.2 42.6 
38.5 38.9 40.6 40.7 
38.4 38.3r! 40.2 | 40.2 
41.4 42.6 41.8 41.9 
39.2 40.6 40.2 40.2 
42.5 42.4 42.4 42.4 
38.1 40.1 41.6 41.6 
32.6 87.2 40.5 40.5 
41.5 43.8 42.8 44.2 
41.5 40.0 41.3 40.9 
39.1 39.6 40.1 40.2 
41.2 42.1 41.8 42.1 
43.4 44.6 41.2 42.4 
41.7 41.9 43.2 43.5 
42.0 43.3 42.9 43.1 
40.1 41.0 40.6 40.6 
38.2 38.4 40.5 40.5 
87.1 87.3 39.7 39.7 
40.3 40.3r| 41.8 41.8 
42.6 41.2 40.7 40.7 
41.5 41.8 41.5 41.4 
42.0 42.2 42.4 42.2 
40.8 41.3 40.1 40.2 
40.5 41.0 41.7 42.1 
39.9 40.8 41.6 41.7 
41.3 42.5 42.3 42.8 
40.0 40.0 41.0 41.6 
40.6 41.1 42.1 42.2 
40.6 41.0 41.8 42.1 
39.0 40.4 41.3 41.5 
39.4 39.5 39.0 39.4 
39.2 39.2r | 40.2 40.2 
39.0 40.4 41.3 41.4 


RURERRNLELERC aetna ei erere cis aise wiersie oo or sig Gl oaeubis sasels: oi nzecs : 
(eRomtery isnt bait. BOOS) chook ts <> oss ee ewe olors os 050i ts 955 
Pron and SLeCk ic ab vi aN s oF TERS FE SE TIS oa sie g oo ee eee 1.358 
Leather tanning and finishing..................e-se00. 1.083 
en ber AGG TN WORK an. SsiicGre's em <p ieurs «Hs 9) Sane « oie. ee oy 1.215 
WPA ACK In eeee hoe ate oie ving ate ois tsteye hr ns in baie ame 1.097 
Patecang variieln tarts <eacie mn spine 216s «(moi 1009 9 = 1.103 
IPR Dercand PUI sbi anand cs ela eects oxmays Sein) v sssia Fas ge 1.033 
Paper OVO UC, 2500 sites axe, srsials ol sae oie ofele Tae aro ats era aye 994 
PrmMiinig—- Pook ANC |Olee aca ads o eo cieleis oie te wiv vio eieln vie ie 1,232 
Printing—news and magazine............eeeeeeereeees 1.377 
FLUD BGO ie EOE itch «fei oikG > le ai cue 4 6 sen ioipie a=! -"Wte, vhs 1.321 
POR DEr ties ANGESUDESS y5 6 ole ais sao ¢ wow 510.56 ols 09-08 1.459 
BeeOther TUDbER PLOCUCES 1. vicina 4'~ foe maplole «= e901 chee 8 vis 1.098 
Silvera hie eae (ERE ey Os er Secor ae 948 
WV OIRO eh ty iosaee cote sok 2S chs eas Citas bay ive’ ]0. 97 ps 1.056 
1, Woolen and worsted goods..........+.0+eeeeeeeee 1.066 
iE (CHET WOOLEN DFOAUCIS SS cats croere Hiss os Sescare uote nel. 1.041 
Foundries and machine shops..........--++++eseeeeeee 1,247 
PemB oun tess: Hee state tote AEE vid. aie wie Bes ays ohare woes a> 1,244 
2. Machines and machine tools..............00ee00+ 1,227 
SpE ea Vy EC WIPIMeENbs «clo, r-<cafsis.c)oleisiaeie vip viele jors, 2 Saino. 4:0 1.325 
4. Hardware and small parts. .......6 6:50.» cicceccsess 1.179 
Ben Other: PrOdUcCts spy ayers eraye uate ol eisle erwiete le oxy) niefere ai oni. 1,283 
QEPINDUSTHIG So. Datiete eo te cinena are Mie so wlan civlels soa ote $1.177 
Genient mr tenet at cae eek cee sdecre ss $1.005 
Petroicum redning eee sernye eens dete s sistem ereltisiinc «cise + 1.459 
DEN DUS TRIS piesa aie si o> tel o1a" olin) SePRTate ra pinislieiels ola ees ws $1.180 
TOC NE ec ob ORs aIthS ODED ORO CLINORIL EOC OIC CI CCR CAD ISIC TaD 
Shipbuilding 


See footnotes on page 254 
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of the war, hourly earnings (for all the industries 
combined) have risen 8.5%, and since August, 1939, 
the last month before the outbreak of the war, they 
have risen 63.5%. The upward movement from Jan- 
uary, 1941, the base date of the Little Steel Formula, 
amounted to 55.1% by May, 1946. 

Weekly earnings dropped 2.7% from April to May, 
the decline in hours more than offsetting the increase 
in hourly earnings. This decrease over the month 
brought the average to $45.65 in May, 8% less than 
in the same month of last year. In eleven of the 
twenty-five industries, however, the workers’ weekly 
earnings increased during the year period, the in- 
creases ranging from 0.8% in meat packing to 10.9% 
in both the silk and the news and magazine printing 
industries. It is interesting to note that in May, 1945, 
weekly earnings in the individual industries ranged 
from $34.92 to $62.05, a difference of $27.13, whereas 
a year later the range was from $36.38 to $55.26, a 
difference of only $18.88. 

From January, 1941, to May, 1946, average weekly 
earnings for the twenty-five industries rose 49.1%, 
and since August, 1939, they have increased 67.3%. 

The cost of living rose 0.5% from April to May, and 
real weekly earnings, or the value in goods and sery- 
ices of actual dollar earnings, declined more over the 


THE CONFERENCE BOARD 


July, 1946 


“Average Weekly Earnings in 25 Manufacturing 
Industries 


Source: THE CONFERENCE BoarD 
Index Numbers, 1923=100 


COST OF LIVING | 


sP*oee cope scores 


1944 


S629 1933 1937 194) 1945 1941 1942 1943 1945 1946 
month than did the actual weekly average. Real earn- 
ings have been cut 9.3% since May of last year, but 
they have risen 19.1% and 30.5% since January, 1941, 


and August, 1939, respectively. 


HOURS 


Largely as a result of the coal strike, the work 
week was cut 1.4 hours, or 3.5% from April to May. 
The largest decreases were in the automobile and iron 


EARNINGS, EMPLOYMENT, MAN HOURS, AND PAYROLLS, PRODUCTION WORKERS, MAY, 1946 
Index Numbers, 1923=100 
Nors: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 


Average Earnings 


Weekly Employment Fetal Mee foes Payrolls 
I Hourly, Actual 
NDUSTERY 
Actual Real 
May April May April May April May April 
Agricultural implement................ 222.5 | 212.1 | 174.3 | 168.8 | 161.8 | 157.0 | 166.5 | 148.4 | 180.5 | 117.8 
Automobile! oy: ec sce tas dae etree one 210.9 | 210.17} 128.4 | 162.27) 119.2 | 151.37] 122.3 | 114.7r| 74.4 88.4r 
Boot iandishoes oc stivielis celewetiee po ante 169.7 | 168.2 | 150.8 | 152.7 | 140.0 | 142.4 99.2 98.9 88.2 89.8 
Chien ical ors ggg. tere Ae otece te die sie 236.8 | 234.6 | 179.9 | 179.9 | 167.0 | 167.8 | 185.5 | 186.1 | 141.2 | 143.1 
Cotton—North ic 2 .as te aan Weeaeeee 203.8 | 205.4 | 176.9 | 188.3 | 164.3 | 171.0 40.0 40.2 34.6 35.8 
Electrical manufacturing............... 215.7 | 217.87) 177.3 | 185.47] 164.6 | 172.9r} 201.6 | 197.5r} 165.3 | 167.7r 
OTINETE eect otc eee» Cee 210.1 | 208.3 | 185.0 | 183.4 | 171.8 | 171.1 | 110.9 | 109.8 97.8 96.6 
Hosiery and knit goods................ 250.0 | 247.4 | 205.9 | 214.4 | 191.2 | 200.0 81.3 81.9 66.9 70.9 
Tron and ates. scr cn wae ons on ocean 227.9 | 225.0 | 129.5 | 145.9 | 120.2 | 186.1 | 114.7 | 119.4 64.8 77.0 
Leather tanning and finishing.......... 222.8 | 221.4 | 194.2 | 208.2 | 180.3 | 189.6 65.8 70.8 57.4 65.1 
Lumber and millwork................. 256.9 | 254.8 | 215.3 | 205.9 | 199.9 | 192.1 49.9 50.2 41.8 40.6 
Meat PACKING Rts: sie, odie teres heise staat 231.9 | 226.0 | 182.1 | 180.1 | 169.1 | 168.0 99.6 | 101.7 78.4 81.1 
Pamit and Vanishes ss aede se 4 tule ses 195.9 | 195.7 | 172.9 | 176.7 | 160.5 | 164.8 | 161.7 | 162.0 | 142.6 | 146.0 
Paper and DUD tae cctv ees onions knee niin 205.0 | 200.0 | 172.0 | 172.2 | 159.7 | 160.6 | 142.5 | 187.7 | 119.4 | 118.6 
Paper PIOGUCS ne ce tee Cede. Pas se aes > 218.0 | 212.5 | 190.4 | 186.4 | 176.8 | 173.9 | 185.5 | 183.0 | 162.5 | 161.0 
Printing—book BTC JOM srr daieieteed wna 188.7 | 186.4 | 172.8 | 176.2 | 160.4 | 164.4 | 186.4 | 187.6 | 124.8 | 129.8 
Printing—news and magazine.......... 198.7 | 194.2 | 176.9 | 176.7 | 164.3 | 164.8 | 181.9 | 181.6 | 117.5 | 119.9 
Rubber e\saie Winlerad le aa (aie wha, tas. 90.6 Wave Seta» 211.0 | 208.1r} 180.2 | 178.57] 167.3 | 166.57] 143.5 | 143.87] 122.4 | 193.2 
Sul Andirayonras vie ee muha ae ate 191.1 | 189.5 | 175.4 | 168.3 | 162.9 | 157.0 89.4 88.3 81.9 78.2 
Wool... dip. Sea ce-cereaiin bi eee dees eens vines 209.1 | 209.7 | 183.0 | 184.8 | 169.9 | 179.4 TA.7 74.5 65.3 65.6 
Foundries and machine shops........... 217.6 | 214.1 | 178.0 | 177.8 | 165.3 | 165.4 | 186.9 | 182.4r] 111.8 | 109.57 
1, Foundries CPPS BE CIS EEO EG ayia are 210.8 | 207.8 | 167.4 | 168.8 | 155.4 | 157.5 | 154.2 | 158.9 | 122.6 | 195.1 
2. Machines and machine tools.......] 223.5 |.219.7 | 185.6 | 187.8 | 172.3 | 175.2 | 188.1 | 141.6 | 114.5 | 120.8 
8. Heavy equipment................ 197.8 | 196.4 | 160.6 | 159.6 | 149.1 | 148.9 | 109.2 98.7 | 88.6 80.0 
4. Hardware and small parts......... 230.3 | 225.6 | 192.8 | 191.3 | 179.0 | 178.5 | 189.3 | 185.6r] 116.6 } 114.97 
5. Other products. .0scees eens 220.2 | 216.4 | 183.2 | 181.8 | 170.1 | 169.6 | 187.9 | 194.1 | 114.7 | 112.6 


25 INDUSTRIES 


217.6 | 215.3 | 171.6 | 176.37] 159.3 | 164.57] 116.1 | 114.5r| 92.1 94.0r} 199.2 
NOTE: No basic 1928 data are available, hence no indexes are given for the following: Rayon 


: : roducing, rubber tii 
goods, other woolen products, cement, petroleum refining, “27 industries,” aircraft and shipbuilding. : rea and tubes, other rabher products, woolen and worsted 


See footnotes on page 254 
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pacity AND HOURS, MALE AND FEMALE PRODUCTION WORKERS, MAY, 1946 
ote: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 


Aut Maz 


Average Earnings 


FEMALE 


Average Hours Average Earnings 


TRHOeTRy Average Hours 
Beacon ied ese 
Hourly Weekly Hourly Weekly Production Worker 
May April May 
Agricultural naplermentsan.we eee tees $1.245 |$1.190 |$48. 9 7 
ARIEOBNO MTs ibedelaclete « «2 hb ewe’ « 1.359 | 1.3557] 39.61 Q 0 
Baonndishash. £. Side 4006s bob vans« 1.026 | 1.020 | 42.46 4 8] 41. 
Chemical... ... SOOT Pree 1.267 | 1.268 | 49.31 9 tare 
Rayon producing*, v5 .s/c)viveucitss : 1.092 | 1.0897] 42.51 9 ‘9 
Ciitton— North. ok Jus <.05.3405 cov « 977 | .989 | 42.53 5 ‘71 99. 
Electrical manufacturing............... 1.315 | 1.3317} 52.54 0 3 
PMrnitn Yes. 66.) oc Of, 3.28.86 -b ae 1.117 | 1.109 | 47.78 8 5] 40. 
Hosiery and knit goods................ 1.295 | 1.297 | 51.16 'B ‘4 
Trorfiand steel. 6. 80. dais ode. Sica farce « 1.362 | 1.345 | 44.47 i" 8 
Leather tanning and finishing.......... 1.107 | 1.101 | 46.82 3 3 . 
Lumber and millwork................. 1.224 | 1.216 | 50.86 6 ‘9 
Mostipackingy. cds des (08s sh aeons. 1.139 | 1.109 | 44.83 a " 
Paint and varnish................0..-- 1.115 | 1.116 | 46.18 4 = 
Paper and pulp. <b aca coe nb ckCokk « 1.053 | 1.028 | 46.02 Pui 6 ; 
Paper PLOGUCEN) eee tae ORE cle wn Seite. 1.122 | 1.0897} 48.34 call 6 ; 
Printing—book and job................ 1.411 | 1.396 | 61.19 4 9 ) 
Printing—news and magazine........... 1.464 | 1.437 | 59.09 4 ai, , 
Rn bberin aes Mice ae. Se Ch onic a ctiplete-s 1.430 | 1.4117] 55.05 6 A A 
1. Rubber tires and tubes............ 1.518 | 1.493 | 56.88 ms) 9 : 
2. Other rubber products............ 1.240 | 1.2327] 50.73 9 2 : 
DUETANG PAYOR, 5.2. 2 SES SS ois HSS 1.026 | 1.018 | 45.00 9 0 : 
WOOGIE eet ee ke SRT ER i, let 0 1.105 | 1.112 | 47.06 6 .6 (i 
1, Woolen and worsted goods........ 1.104 | 1.109 | 47.73 2 au : 
2. Other woolen products®........... 1.105 | 1.117 | 46.15 8 8 : 
Foundries and machine shops........... 1.277 | 1.257 | 51.97 Mi 6 : 
Peetoundriest ohare ee view ce bese 1.253 | 1.235 | 49.96 9 & 5 
2. Machines and machine tools....... 1.244 | 1.225 | 51.68 6 all : 
8. Heavy equipment................ 1.386 | 1.327 | 53.52 0 ay ‘ 
4. Hardware and small parts.........| 1.234 | 1.208 | 50.84 2 Ay : 
S-Other products os,. sos cen vane = « 1.274 | 1.252 | 52.07 9 sill : 
SETINDUBTRINS. cece oes nee Soe sess $1.249 |$1.237 |$48.65 39.2 40.7 18 .855 |$ .848 |$32.85 38.5 39.5 
Cement lees. AOS Rae os Ses Hees $1.005 |$ .991 {$39.63 39.4 39.5 
Petrolennt rennin res os oc oes sien eae 1.459 | 1.4527) 57.17 39.2 | 39.27 
@UAINDUSURIES (oy ooo t cesta oo oes cee $1.250 |$1.2397r]$48.71 39.2 | 40.7 xt Sythe ae sce = 
TAGTCTAL La Sec Ta eh. ease wits owe $1.337 |$1.3237/$54.06 : 40.4 39.87r|$1.083 |$1.091 [$41.73 |$42.50 39.0 
BUNUN er eee eons st cee 1.431 | 1.3917] 51.39 | 50.887] 35.9 | 36.6 | 1.119 | 1.1397] 40.72 | 43.037 37.8 


See footnotes on page 254 


and steel industries, where working hours during May 
were 7.8 and 4.6 hours, respectively, shorter than in 
April. Since May, 1945, average hours for the compos- 
ite of the twenty-five industries have declined 6 hours, 
or 13.3%, as a result of decreases in all of the indi- 
vidual industries. While the largest declines were nat- 
urally in the so-called war industries, even the hosiery 
and silk and rayon workers put in fewer hours in May, 
1946, than in the same month of the previous year. 

The May work week of 39 hours was equal to that 
of September, 1940, and shorter than any month since 
then, but was 2.9% longer than in August, 1939. It 
represented a decrease of 7.2 hours, or 15.6% from the 
war-time peak of January, 1945. 


EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS 


The increase of 1.4% in employment from April 
to’ May was the third consecutive monthly increase 
in this series. It brought the index in May to 116.1 


(1923=100), 11.8% above the level of September, 
1945, the low point of the decline which began at the 
end of 1943. From the peak reached in October-No- 
vember, 1943, to May, employment declined 24.7%, 
but it was still 3.7% higher than in January, 1941. 

Employment in the twenty-five industries dropped 
11.3% between May, 1945, the month of V-E day, and 
May of this year. But fourteen of the industries em- 
ployed more people in the latter month than the year 
before, with the increases ranging from 1.6% in the 
lumber and millwork industry to 29.7% in news and 
magazine printing. Other large increases were: 27.5% 
in the paint and varnish industry, 23.6% in paper and 
pulp, and 18.7% in book and job printing. 

Despite the increase in employment from April to 
May, total payrolls declined 1.3% over the month. 
They were still 54.7% greater than in January, 1941, 
and 127.1% larger than in August, 1939. While pay- 
rolls for all the industries combined shrank 18.4% 
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EARNINGS AND HOURS, UNSKILLEDAND SKILLEDAND SEMI-SKILLED MALE PRODUCTION WORKERS, MAY, 1946 
Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 


UNSKILLED 


InpUsTRY 


Agricultural implement................ 


Automobilelsn eee cee cee eor cee 1.146 
Bootiand shoes. aon aac cone ovale , 875 
Chericals Stee. cA Stes sirius. seine weet 1.039 

Rayon producig yess decesccue es wre 832 
Cotton—=North ees. wacgten. pees .899 
Electrical manufacturing............... 993 
Burniturets i. 9 wai cecten iments atte es .888 
Hosiery and knit goods................ 897 
Tronand steel) Setes ceten ane ete ee 1.093 
Leather tanning and finishing.......... 911 
Lumber and millwonk.iec a. fe. seecst 957 
Meat packings ot: cst cscecees ens sent 1.001 
Paintvandsvyarnish.we. 5 doe ace oe ee it .908 
Paperand pulp: coos ook ees eee 923 
Paperproaucts, 205 he 4. cece ask votes .871 
Printing—book and job...<..<5.-<2- «+ 977 
Printing—news and magazine.......... 1.043 
Rubber? i Aeecc eee dates Caos 1.185 

1. Rubber tires and tubes........... 1.241 

2. Other rubber products............ .906 
WOOL crnse tbe tian ee ee tte amc ete te .965 

1. Woolen and worsted goods........ 983 

2. Other woolen products®........... 927 
Foundries and machine shops........... 1.059 

LM Poundriessapeetic sy tuitie es ee etine 1.049 

2. Machines and machine tools....... 1.087 

8. Heavy equipment..,............. 1.034 

4. Hardware and small parts......... 1.044 

bs Other products: st. ace kste emcees 1.087 
PA INDUSTEINSS ic Letrereni-2 sr paieaet wore $1.009 
Cement jnantenstearcannere barcmmerestecse rs 8 .844 
Petroleum refintig yc... 9s 252 e sab otto 1.110 
26 INDUST RIBS oie weseate aries wrarnarsters vw vu ar $1.008 
ASTGL ALE A caneaacnpeste neriiorartt heme aa weet errenterent $1.042 
Shipbuildiigy +. ..cetess een eee oe 1.088 


NOTE: The wage data here given are for cash payments only and 
do not take into consideration the value of such wage equivalents as 
reduced or free house rents or other special services rendered by the 
company to employees. Various forms of wage equivalents are in use 
in industrial establishments in many localities, but the part which they 
play as compensation for work performed cannot be taken into ac- 
count in a study of this character. 

1Based on data collected by the Automobile Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation and Tam Conrerence Boarp. 

*Based on data collected by the Textile Economics Bureau, Inc. 
and Tan Conrmrence Boarp. 


over the year since May, 1945, twelve separate indus- 
tries showed increases during the period. The biggest 
rise, 43.8%, was in news and magazine printing, which 
also reported the largest increase in employment. 


AIRCRAFT AND SHIPBUILDING 


Total employment in aircraft factories rose 1.2% 
from April to May, but the number of woman work- 
ers dropped 5.1%. A year ago, in May, 1945, 38.1% 
of the aircraft workers were women, but in May of 
this year, the percentage had dropped to 14.9. Last 
May, the women averaged $1.077 an hour for a work 
week of 44.8 hours, and this May, they earned $1.083 


SkrLLED AND Semi-SKILLED 


Average Hours A Hours 
r Week per per Week 
Patacton Weeki Production Worker 


CN ey ed Re ee 


oo 
© 
i) 
iS) 
© 
2 
we 
part 


29 $8.17) 1 
42 42.4 
39 39.7 


8 : . 
ce 's | 39. 
37.5 | 37.8r 1 . 
44.8] 44.8 9 : 
38.7 | 40.1 = . 
42.1| 42.34 . : 
46.3 | 46.1 8] 41.5 
30.7 | 36.5 2] 37.5 
40.7 | 41.9 6] 45.2 
42.0 | 40.9 4] 39.9 
38.6 | 39.5 -7} 39.8 
43.8 | 45.6 6} 41.1 
41.0 | 42.3 9] 45.9 
41.7} 41.7 6 | 44.3 
45.41) 46.4 -8 | 44.2 
38.7 | 39.6 9 VAT 
36.6 | 37.9 6 | 38.7 
35.8 | 36.9 5 | 37.8 
40.6 | 43.1 9 | 40.7r 
42.5} 42.9 6] 42.8 
42.1| 42.7 9 | 43.9 
43.3] 48.5 2] 41.7 
40.0} 41.1 8} 41.2 
40.1] 41.6 8} 40.5 
42.8] 43.8 3 | 42.6 
2 5 2 2 
‘A 5 5 9 
6 2 A 2 


39.3 | 40.8 39.0} 40.6 
36.1 35.9 39.8 | 39.9 
87.7 | $87.87 $9.3 | 39.38r 
39.3 | 40.7 |$1. 39.1 40.6 
40.2 | 40.6r/$1. 39.7r 
33.7 | 35.7rl 1 36.7 


3Includes wood, metal, and upholstered household and office 
furniture. 


‘Based on data collected by the American Iron and Steel Institute 
and Tae ConrereNce Boarp. 


5Principally rugs. 
$Silk and rayon industry not included, as adequate data for unskilled 
and skilled groups are not available for this industry. 


aNot strictly comparable with data prior to March, 1946; revisions 
of averages for earlier months available at a later date. 
rRevised. 


for only 38.5 hours. The May, 1946, hourly earnings 
of $1.301 for all workers were 1.1% higher than in 
April, and working hours were 0.6 hour, or 1.5%, 
longer. 

Shipyards employed 6.9% fewer workers in May 
than in April. Since May, 1945, employment has de- 
clined 64.4%. The percentage of women workers has 
dropped over the year, but as they made up only 
5.87% of all workers last May, the decline is not im- 
portant. Wage-rate increases raised the hourly earn- 
ings of all workers 2.9% from April to May. Average 
hours a week dropped from 36.6 in April to 35.9 in the 
succeeding month, and weekly earnings increased 
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Wage-rate Increases and Workers Affected 


Source: Tur Conrerence Boarp 
eee 
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vember. The May average of $1.459 was 0.5% high- 
er than in April, and 12.1% more than in May, 1945. 
Since the length of the work week did not change from 
April to May, weekly earnings also rose 0.5% over 


Date Predation the month. 
Workers Madewrate 
Affected LABOR STATISTICS IN MAY 
aa 1945 Hourly earnings increased 1% from April to May. 
YRS cisetehe sp be GAUSS 1.3% 5.0% eo 
einai. 11 9'9 The average of $1.177 was 7% above the level of the 
ee ee PEP. CUES 0.4 5.3 previous May and 99.5% higher than in 1929. 
Berea: jsrail samc a t' Weekly earnings in May were 2.7% lower than 
Cerone tub. u, Peace, stevens 1.5 7.0 the month before, 8% less than in May, 1945, but 
ee PEA Crh Sawn 25844 i es 59.97% greater than the 1929 average. 
oS eeae See TRS ays» a Real weekly earnings declined 3.2% from April to 
1946 May. They were 9.3% less than the year before, but 
eee WHS Se aMie ee ee unin ne er hat since 1929, they have risen 48.6%. 
Meee take OW IgG 14.4 Hours per week were decreased by 1.4 hours, or 
oh Ve ee eee i “ab 3.5% over the month, and 13.3% over the year from 
BY edna esx ass anid ems ‘ : 


slightly. Since May, 1945, hourly earnings have 
changed very little, but the work week has been short- 
ened by 9.8 hours, or 21.4%, and weekly earnings 
have declined 20.4%. 


CEMENT AND PETROLEUM 


Wage-rate increases granted cement workers during 
May served to raise the hourly earnings of the skilled 
workers 1.7% above the April average. Unskilled 
workers averaged slightly less for an hour’s work in 
May than in April, probably because a small increase 
in employment meant the hiring of new workers at 
lower rates. The hourly earnings of all workers com- 
bined rose 1.4% to $1.005, the highest they have ever 
reached. 

Hourly earnings of the workers in petroleum refin- 
eries have risen every month since last September 
and have reached a new peak each month since No- 


the previous May. Since 1929, they have been cut 
9.3 hours, or 19.3%. 

Employment rose 1.4% from April to May. It was 
11.3% less than in May, 1945, but 15% greater than 
in 1929. 

Man hours dropped 2% from the April level. Since 
last May they have declined 23.1%, and since 1929, 
7.29. 

Payrolls were curtailed 1.3% from April to May. 
They were 18.4% smaller than in May, 1945, but 
83.8% greater than in 1929. 

May was the fourth consecutive month in which 
the hourly earnings of production and related work- 
ers reached a new high point each month. Employ- 
ment rose slightly from April to May, but man hours 
and payrolls shrank over the month. Working hours 
were considerably shorter because of strikes, and so 
weekly earnings were decreased. 

EvizABeTH P, ALLISON 
Statistical Division 


EARNINGS, HOURS, EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS, PRODUCTION WORKERS, 25 MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


Note: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 


Index Numbers, 1928=100 


aes mone 
Actua omina 
ier Wests Hourly Earnings Weekly Earnings dasa . Total 
Earnings Week per Reng an | Payrolls 
uct 
vers pe Actual Real Actual Real Worker 2 ale 
$1.100 .0 3 203.3 191.4 186.5 175 .6 91,5 130.9 119.8 244.1 
5 La i fi 2 3 205.4 192.1 189.1 176.9 91.9 127.6 Lis 241.3 
. 106 S 2 204.4 191.2 184.1 172.2 90.0 123.2 110.9 226.8 
~L03 4 1 203.9 191.3 179.4 168.3 88,2 119.5 105.4 214.4 
.085 m;) 4 200.6 188.9 171.9 161.9 86.0 103.8 89.3 178.4 
.079 13 eu 199.4 187.6 71. O 160.9 86.0 104.1 89.5 178.0 
.088 9 2.9 201.1 188.5 170.7 160.0 85.2 106.2 90.5 181.3 
.102 ad 9.5 203.7 190.2 171.8 160.4 84.8 105.7 89.6 181.6 
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Strikes and Turnover Rates 


HREE strikes are listed in the table “Labor Dis- 

putes Originating in June, 1946” as having 10,- 
000 or more workers involved. Only one of these actu- 
ally had 10,000 workers on strike—the Railway Ex- 
press Agency dispute. 

The Briggs Manufacturing Company stoppage in 
Detroit, Michigan, which lasted one day with 15,000 
workers involved, was a result of a strike of 380 work- 
ers. The Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation in Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, was closed and 11,250 work- 
ers idle as a result of the strike of 250 employees of the 
Monongahela Connecting Railway, a_ subsidiary. 
However, in the case of the Railway Express Agency 
in New York City, 10,000 members of the Brother- 


hood of Railway Clerks, AFL, were actually out on 
strike. 

The effects of the railway express stoppage were 
widespread, even though the clerks left their jobs only 
in the local terminals in New York. The stoppage 
occurred at 12:01 A. M. June 27, and later in the day 
an embargo was placed on all rail and air express 
shipments in or out of New York and the Metropoli- 
tan area. Large quantities of baggage, especially that 
of summer campers, were held up while food ship- 
ments, particularly fresh fish, were halted en route. 
It was practically impossible to effectively protect 
the perishable products and much of them were lost 
to the consuming public. 


STRIKES, TURNOVER RATES AND PRODUCTION 


All Occupations 


Strikes! Turnover Rate per 100 Employees! 


Date 
Beginning in Period Petes 
Mie Daves (1985-1989 
Workers Peri = 100) 
Number Involved | (Thousand) 
(Thousand) 
1985 gcc ef A TY 2,014 | 1,117 | 15,456 87 2, 
ae alt 2 AM eRe i 2,172 789 | 13,902 104 2. 

A arp Glee ee ee a 4,740 | 1,861 | 28,495 113 sss 36.76 eae 
RUSPME eee tae fare ek 2,772 688 | 9,148 87 1.29 | 40.47 | 46.16 
JORG ee AAR ophran aR 2,613 | 1,171 | 17,812 109 1.52 | 26.67 | 48.85 
SLE a he ae OR waa EN 2,508 577 | 6,701 126 93 61 1.84 | 25.89 | 52.72 
Wise hos oc. eee 4,288 | 2,363 | 93,048 168 23.63 4.15 3.04 | 15.86 | 64.51 
1OIS Fi ae. 2,968 840 | 4,188 212 45.09 | 15.04 4.66 | 12.87 | 91.62 
WAGE oA ee ee, 3,752 | 1,981 | 18,501 258 62.11 | 10.56 7.12 7.07 | 89.64 
TO Ra phe lst ae coh 4,956 | 2116 | 8721 252 61.0 5.9 7.7 7.2 73.0 
ea ale EN MON teh 1S 4,750 | 3,467 | 38,025 214 60.9 3.7 7.3 27.7 15.7 
SNE Mayon ae 433 | 332.7 | 9,219 240 7.0 4.8 

Sands Pode 482 | 331.6 | 1,886 234 7.9 5.1 a * eo 

Joly. cae lca ne 523 | 325.0 | 1,769 223 7.7 5.2 d 6 1.5 5.8 

Muse rk 447 | 270.9 | 1,712 196 | 17.9 6.2 3 7 10.7 5.9 

September..............0-. 573 | 525.6 | 4341 177 | 12.0 6.7 2 6 4.5 7.4 

COnbete te ee 474 | 550.5 | 8611 171 8.6 5.6 2 ‘5 2.3 8.6 

November..............-., 358 | 420.2 | 6,935 173 7.1 4.7 2 5 1.7 8.7 

Diecuitiver of iiss. ok 134 50.4 | 7,718 167 5.9 4.0 2 4 1.3 6.9 
1946 January... .icivscsseseceiss 325 | 1400.0 | 19,200 160 6.8 4.3 

eo ag 260 | 130.0 | 21,500 150 6.3 3.9 > . i ae 

ey el a eae 385 | 130.0 | 14,000 170 6.6 4.2 2 4 1.8 |r7l 

Apulia, wan eee. 3. p 465 |p 575.0 |p15,500 |r 174 |p6.2 |p43 |p 2 |p 14 1.3 6.8 

May p_360 |!p 560.0 'p11,500 | p 167 na. na. na. was? Menge Weare 
. el For back figures, see The Conference Board Management Record, May, 1946, ‘A discharge is a termination of employment at the will of the employer with 


prejudice to the worker because of 
1United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, 6A layoff is a termination of hacks ays 2 Py oi pant 
: ; 3 ment at the will o i j 
2Federal Reserve annual production data are averages of monthly figures. dice to the worker and of a temporary, indeterminate, or Dahm 
1A separation is a termination of employment of any of the following kinds: quit, a short, definite layoff with the name of the worker remaining on the payroll is not 
layoff, discharge, or Lp ws sa Transfers from one plant to another of the same CQUKtRe Abie nerararon. 
company are not considered as accessions or separations. 7An accession is the hiring of a new empl iri 
ys ponsi ployee or the rehiring of an o 
‘A quit is a termination of employment, generally initiated by the worker b Transfers from one plant to another of the same company are no dered us sce 
; etna pany t considered as acces- 
cp his ene leave, but sometimes due to his physical incapacity. Beginning with HORA ise pere Ona: 
anuary, , separate rates were computed for miscellaneous separations; 1. ¢, aData on turnover rates since January, 1943 i i 
separations due to death, permanent disability, retirements on pensions. and similar previously released data, The rates now ‘refer to ull employees Falenmehees Ne 
reasons. Beginning with September, 1940, workers leaving to enter the Army or earners only. 7 : . alata 
Navy were included in miscellaneous separations, j pPreliminary 


n.a, Not available rRevised 
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Organization Affected 


LABOR DISPUTES ORIGINATING IN JUNE, 1946 


Incomplete report based upon information appearing in the press 


Location 


Tr) 
Begun | Ended | Workers 
Manufacturing, Building, and Mining 
American Zinc and Chemical’Company!......,. CIO | Burgettstown, Pa. 
BRGWERY WOIROIS «06 cas oni «nods uh dyn iat des nen Ind. | Cincinnati, Ohio 
Briggs Manufacturing Company............... CIO | Detroit, Mich. 
Chrysler: Corporations. Sweee oe. «hele. oak n.a. | Detroit, Mich. 
Chrysler: Comore tion’, ji. ciiss Capinaieeitniene eas CIO | Detroit, Mich. 
Curtis Manufacturing Company............... CIO | St. Louis, Mo. 
Federal Cold Storage Company................ AFL | St. Louis, Mo. 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Company............. CIO | Akron, Ohio 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills................... AFL | St. Louis, Mo. 
General Tire & Rubber Company..............| CIO 4 
PACKER Y WORKGIS. A Diels Cee tc ey cc Wew duns ey CIO | Philadelphia, Pa. 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation............ Ind. | Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation®........... AFL | WashingtonCo’nty, Pa. 
Keuffel & Esser Company.............00000: CIO | Hoboken, N. J. 
Landis Machine Company.................... CIO | St. Louis, Mo. 
Marlin-Rockwell Corporation.................. CIO | Jamestown, N. Y. 
NE VSLPUCRNOII VERS. tc teh civ cee ne uct ergs AFL | Milwaukee, Wisc. 
Monsanto Chemical Company’................ AFL | St. Louis, Mo. 
VE Re eTveNae EI BIE Yue ConA x cutee Mea acc Soe «vec CIO | Mt. Clemens, Mich. 


Reynolds Metals Company 


Ind. | Louisville, Ky. 


Date | Date | Number of 


1Langeloth plant 
2Employed by 9 breweries 


i) an 

4Plants lovated at Akron, Ohio, and 

aco, Tex., and the Pennsylvania 
Rubber Company, a subsidiary, at 
Jeannette, Pa. 

5Vesta No. 5 mine 

‘Employed by 10 major dairies 

7Queeny plant 

8Drivers and plant workers 

‘Employed by 3 construction com- 
panies Se 

10Water distribution department 

Drivers 

Maintenance men 

Bus drivers and mechanics 

Caddies 

Employed by 8 companies _ 

Employed by White Terminal 
Company, Kirby Transfer and Stor- 
age, and the Southside Transfer & 
Storage 


_ aStrike of 880 workers resulted in 
idleness for approximately 15,000 em- 
ployees of the itramck and Mack 
eo of the Briggs Company and the 

Soto and Plymouth plants of the 
Chrysler Corporation 

trike of 80 key men at the Ker- 

cheval plant caused that plant, em- 
ploying 2,600, and the Jefferson plant, 
employing 1,800, to close. 

cStrike of 86 men caused 5,800 other 
employees to be idle. 


ELYTICK TITIVEIS Mento acs oh ee ak es enone AFL | East St. Louis, Il. 
United States Rubber Company............... CIO | Detroit, Mich, 
Whites otor Company. se to ckwie/e sere. uceleie/ois/ e's CIO | Cleveland, Ohio 
Miscellaneous 
Gitsemployees! reiaie . Gaon. cuidus ens «ovina CIO | Jackson, Mich. 
Dietrich Funeral Car Service"................. AFL | Detroit, Mich. 
Hotel Statacorpe sive steele si aso. cues se siete ove AFL | Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Monicipal employees.) icc% 4 sais bo. cewibles « AFL | Cleveland, Ohio 
Railway Express Agency............eeeseeeees AFL | New York, N. Y. 
SRI We OU POU iin vie civ wise ities « 60yine-tye CIO | Saginaw, Mich. 
South Hills Country Club%,.................. n.a. | Pittsburgh, Pa, 
SE NAICKO PTV CES tie tefctc WA Cie nine wk cia eu <18 wate AFL | Detroit, Mich. 
Warehousemen tire nists oa ce nes ee Gea a AFL | Pittsburgh, Pa, 


The union members called the work stoppage a 
“continuous mass meeting,” perhaps as a means of 
circumventing the Railway Labor Act which would 
require the union’s giving thirty days notice before 
a strike was called. Their demands were concerned 
mainly with changes in working rules. For example, 
they desired that no working shifts be started between 
6 P. M. and midnight. The company had recently 
signed a national agreement giving the workers an 
18.5-cents an hour wage increase. It was claimed that 
the company had changed the starting time of the 
Sunday shift from 12:01 A. M. to 10.00 P. M., Sat- 
urday, so that it could avoid*the payment of overtime. 
The entire Sunday shift was paid at overtime rates 
while the 10 P. M. Saturday shift was paid at regu- 
lar rates. 

When the workers agreed to return on July 1, the 
company had agreed that no future shifts should start 
between 6 P. M. and 12 Midnight, and to reduce grad- 
ually the Saturday 10 P. M. shift by 257%. The com- 
pany had also conceded a number of points in rela- 
tion to working conditions. One demand to which 
much publicity was given, and which was not deter- 
mined at the end of the strike, was that concerning 
unloading practices. Customarily, the drivers—mem- 
bers of the AFL Teamsters Union—carried packages 


trike caused plant to close 

eStrike began at the Gotham Ho- 
siery Company on June 20. On June 
24, it was extended to the Apex, Ruby 
et Scott Brothers and Tabor mills. 

fStrike of 250 employees of the 
Monongahela Connecting Railway, a 
subsidiary of Jones & Laughlin, caused 
the Pittsburgh plant to close 

fmplives called a one-day “work 
holiday” as evidence of the strength 
of their unrecognized union 


fifteen and twenty feet past the tailboard of the truck. 
The clerks claimed that this should be their work. 
It was decided that the two unions should try to set- 
tle this controversy by themselves. 

A normal flow of shipments was resumed several 
days after the workers returned to work. It was 
thought at first that the drivers were going to refuse 
to work as a result of grievances of their own. It 
had been necessary for the company to lay off 4,000 
drivers on June 30, since there was no work for them 
to do. Employees with more than thirty years serv- 
ice were retained on the payroll. However, they de- 
cided in favor of peaceful methods of settlement and 
returned to their jobs when recalled. 


MARITIME WORKERS 

One of the more important and interesting devel- 
opments in the labor disputes picture is the maritime 
strike, which was threatened for a considerable length 
of time, but never came to fruition as a result of a 
last minute settlement. The settlement followed 
long days of discussion and negotiation. As early as 
May 8, the seven maritime unions had picked June 
15 as the day for their walkout, which would have af- 
fected shipping on the Atlantic, Pacific and Gulf of 
Mexico coasts. 
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It was even threatened that shipping in ports all 
over the world would be tied up when the unions 
called for a world boycott on June 2. 

The Navy made special plans for operating the 
merchant ships and issued special recruiting calls for 
personnel trained along those lines. The AFL unions. 
Seafarers International Union of North America and 
the Sailors Union of the Pacific announced that they 
would join in the strike if the government manned the 
ships. The unions involved in actual discussions were 
the National Maritime Union, the International Long- 
shoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union, American 
Communications Association, the National Union of 
Marine Cooks and Stewards, the National Marine 
Engineers’ Beneficial Association, the Inland Boat- 
men’s Association, all CIO unions, and the Pacific 
Coast Marine Firemen, Oilers, Watertenders, and 
Wipers (independent). Reports on the memberships 
involved varied between 161,000 and 300,000 men. 

The original demands included a 30% wage in- 
crease and a shortening of the work weeks at sea 
and on land. A progression of offers and demands 
followed the announcement of the strike date with 
the government intervening. The final government 
offer—made on June 12—was carried to the unions 
by Philip Murray, CIO President, who, it is claimed, 
desired a peaceful settlement from the beginning. 
Since a decision to accept these terms, with slight 
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changes, was not signed until six minutes before the 
strike was to have started, scattered walkouts began 
on June 14 and continued for some time after- 
wards, the main ones taking place in New York 
City, San Francisco and Los Angeles, California; 
Portland, Oregon; and Seattle, Washington. Gains by 
the union were a $17.50 monthly increase, $8.00 ex- 
tra pay for the eight hours worked between 48 and 
56 each week at sea. The work week in port was re- 
duced from 44 to 40 hours with overtime for Saturday 
and Sunday. The companies voiced misgivings as to 
the effect on the American Merchant Marine. 


MONTHLY STRIKE FIGURES 


Preliminary strike figures just released by the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics show that 
the lowest monthly total number of man days idle 
for the year was 11,500,000 in May. Although not 
reaching low points, the number of workers involved 
in May strikes, as well as the number of strikes 
originating were both lower than the previous month. 
There were 560,000 persons involved in the 360 new 
May strikes. In May, 1945, more strikes were started, 
433, but only 332,700 workers were involved in them, 
while only about one fifth as many man days, or 
2,219,000, were lost because of all strikes. 

Mary A. Wertz 
Statistical Division 


Employment in May 


| Eat paelacarat continued to edge further upward 
in May, with many industries setting new peace- 
time records. The upswing in civilian employment, 
which has been manifest since March, continued this 
month, with an increase of about 1.5 million persons 
from mid-April to mid-May. The total now stands 
at 51.8 million. Unemployment for May is estimated 
at two million. 

Civilian nonagricultural employment gained more 
than 400,000 during the month, with fully half of the 
rise occurring in the construction industry. The re- 
turn to work of the striking coal miners, and the set- 
tlement of other major labor disputes accounted for 
the other gains. 

All but one of the five basic industries showed 
increased employment in May. Construction forged 
ahead this month to reach a total of two million, ex- 
ceeding conservative estimates geared to shortages of 
building materials. 

Resumption of operations after settlement of dis- 
putes offset to some extent the impact of the coal 
strike on manufacturing industries. Employment ex- 
panded by 80,000. The decline in the nondurable 


goods group was far less than would normally be ex- 
pected for this season. Gains of 200,000 for mining, 
and 11,000 for public utilities were shown for May. 

Employment dropped almost 100,000 during the 
month in the transportation industry. This was large- 
ly due to the coal strike and the imposed freight em- 
bargo. 

Approximately 75,000 fewer persons were engaged 
in trade establishments this month than a month 
previous. 


ONE YEAR AFTER V-E DAY 


Civilian employment in May surpassed by almost 
100,000 the level for the same period last year. The 
number of employees in nonagricultural establish- 
ments rebounded to virtually the same level as in the 
year previous. 

Trade and construction gained over 650,000 per- 
sons each during the year, and both were above the 
level of the comparable period in 1939. The public 
utilities industry, reaching a record level, exceeded its 
May, 1945, employment by 200,000. 

Manufacturing employment lost two million work- 
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ers since last May. Employment, however, is almost 
207% higher than that of May, 1939. The drop of two 
million obscures the considerable gains which have 
occurred in the former nonwar industries. The textile 
and apparel groups exceeded the May, 1945, level by 
over 200,000. Employment rose by about 100,000 in 
paper and printing, and by about 45,000 in the leath- 
er group. About 150,000 additional persons were en- 
gaged in the building materials and furniture indus- 
tries this month than a year earlier. 

The former war industries, however, are regaining 
ground quickly, and if no strikes of major dimensions 


Employment and Unemployment! 
In Thousands 


Distribution of Labor Force 
and Employment 
May! April? March 


Unemployment.......... 2,068 | 3,195 | 4,492 
cess of employment over 
economic labor force..| .... oe Bi. &2 
Total employment....... 55,162 | 53,990 | 52,647 
Agriculture............. 9,744 | 8,692 
Forestry and fishing. .... 164 153 
Total industry.......... 18,370 | 17,923 
Extraction of minerals. . 362 618 
Manufacturing......... 11,988 | 11,456 
Construction........... 1,848 | 1,619 
Transportation......... 3,052 | 3,131 
Public utilities......... 1,120 | 1,099 
Trade, distribution and 
finance... 282, US: 8,186 | 8,085 


Service industries (includ- 
ing Armed Forces)... .| 15,941 | 16,324 | 16,599 


Miscellaneous industries 
and services.......... 1,202 | 1,201 | 1,194 


4Subject to revision rRevised 


arise, it can be expected that they will pass their May, 
1945, levels shortly. The automobile industry has 
made a most rapid recovery, and is now only 22,000 
under its V-E level. However, the transportation 
equipment group, which suffered the severest losses, 
is almost 1.5 million under May, 1945. 


AGRICULTURAL EMPLOYMENT 


The total number of persons engaged in farm work 
this May was 4% greater than a year earlier. A gain 
of 1,150,000 persons during the month, raised the total 
to 10.9 million. Hired workers numbering 2,214,000 
were up 22% for the month, and 5% for the year. The 
number of family workers increased by 750,000 and 
was almost 4% above the May, 1945, level. The sea- 
sonal increase im the number of hired workers is about 
the same as a year ago, while that of family work- 
ers is higher. There are indications that farm opera- 
tors are utilizing more family help for the early spring 
work, delaying employment of hired labor owing to 
the higher wage rates, and relatively short supplies 


of labor. 
Rosatyn D. Sirceu 


Statistical Division 
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Labor Press 
Highlights 


Federal Strait-jacket Legislation Condemned 


A curtailment of labor’s rights through legislation “will 
pave the way for governmental encroachments on the 
rights of management. Permanent regulation of salaries, 
profits and prices will be a logical outcome of federal poli- 
cies that place labor in a strait-jacket,” according to a 
statement by United States Senator Robert M. La Follette, 
Jr., in the New Jersey Labor Herald, AFL. 


Atomic Workers Organize 


“Unorganized labor relations are mighty common,” in 
one of the plants on the 50,000-acre government atomic 
project reservations near Knoxville, Tennessee, a report in 
the CIO News indicates. The CIO atomic workers’ organiz- 
ing committee reports that “if you raise a kick in the labor 
relations office about anything in the plant, more often than 
not you get fired.” 


Labor Legislation Breeds Disputes 


The Textile Workers Union of America, CIO reports in 
its official publication Textile Labor that following the 
British general strike in 1926 “when Premier Stanley Bald- 
win . . . forced parliament to pass the Trade Disputes 
Act—a mild antilabor measure as compared with President 
Truman’s draft strikers proposal—he created an issue which, 
more than any other, finally brought labor back into power 
in England.” 


Labor Acts to Counter Legislative Trends 


A national labor conference of CIO, AFL and Railroad 
Brotherhood unions was proposed by Walter P. Reuther, 
President of the UAW-CIO, for the purpose of combating 
“the passage of Truman’s proposals and all other antilabor 
legislation pending in Congress. United Automobile Worker. 


Labor in Politics 


David Dubinsky, President of the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union, in an address before the annual 
convention of the United Hat, Cap and Millinery Workers 
Union, AFL, advocates a third party, because, says Mr. 
Dubinsky, “only through independent action can labor’s 
needs in the field of social legislation be attained.” Matthew 
Woll, Vice President of the American Federation of Labor, 
who addressed the same convention, disagrees with Mr. 
Dubinsky and states “there is the danger of political and 
economic power being merged and when merged, economic 
power gives way to political power, and you will then find 
the great political power of the group used against minori- 
ties.” Mr. Woll pointed to what the totalitarian powers 
did to destroy the freedom of workers. The Hat Worker. 


1From the June, 1946, labor press. 
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Canadian Wage Controversy 


UE-CIO unions in Canada are rapidly “approaching a 
show-down with the employers on the demand for a 25 cents 
an hour wage increase and a 40-hour week,” a report in the 
UE News states. Also, because pay envelopes are being held 
back by the Canadian wartime Wage Freezing Order, 
Canadian U5-CIO, District 5 “called for strike votes wher- 
ever negotiations were stalled.” 


AFL Secretary Calls WFTU “Fifth Column” 


In an address before the California State Federation of 
Labor, George Meany, Secretary of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor, stated that the World Federation of Trade 
Unions is a “world-wide Fifth Column organization formed 
by the Russians for the purpose of inculcating world labor 
with the view of Soviet world policy and that the WFTU 
and the countries it controls have about seventy of the 
votes within the WFTU.” 


Advocates Boycotts and Strikes 


President Vicente Lombardo Toledano of the Latin 
American Federation of Labor states in Moscow, on, the 
eve of an executive council meeting of the World Feder- 
ation of Trade Unions, of which he is a member, that in his 
opinion, “WFTU should approve a world labor boycott 
against Franco of Spain,” and states further that “such a 
boycott would enforce world opinion so that United Nations 
would recall the historic pledges they made during the 
war.” CTAL News. 


Against Political Action by Unions 


A report by Alexander S. Lipsett, in the Machinists 
Monthly Journal, official publication of the International 
Association of Machinists, states that Frances Perkins, for- 
mer Secretary of Labor, told a New York audience “‘politi- 
cal action interferes with the economic purposes of labor 
unions and is bound to weaken American trade unionism.” 


CIO Reports on Political Action 


A report in the Economic Outlook, CIO monthly research 
publication, indicates that “a study of individual Congres- 
sional districts shows that the decrease in the use of the 
vote between 1940 and 1942 was, if anything, greater than 
usual. In 1942, 50 Congressional districts which were 
Democratic in 1940 shifted to Republican. In almost every 
case this shift meant replacement of a progressive by a 
conservative. Only six Republican districts went Demo- 
cratic. 

“Of the 50 districts that went Republican in 1942, 18 re- 
turned to the Democratic column in 1944, Another 18 
which had been Republican in 1940 and 1942 shifted to 
Democratic with large 1944 votes. 

“A study of the districts which swung from Democratic 
to Republican makes it very clear that. the shift was in 
most cases a direct result of the decrease in total vote.” 


Health Funds 


Among the services performed by labor unions are those 
which have aided health provisions from time to time, 
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including homes for recuperation, and cooperative medical 
care plans, Mr. William Green, President of the American 
Federation of Labor, states editorially in the American 
Federationist. Mr. Green indicates that one of the current 


trends is to have unions incorporate provisions in their. 


agreements which provide insurance for medical care, hos- 
pitalization plans financed “jointly or by the employer 
alone” as well as the utilization of existing group hospital- 
ization plans. 


Membership of CIO Steelworkers 


The enrolled membership of the CIO Steelworkers Union 
is 853,408. This includes 61,200 “ordinarily exonerated mem- 
bers” and 66,900 World War II veterans who are still in 
the Armed Forces of the United States and Canada. This 
report, which appears in the union’s official publication 
Steel Labor, indicates that the checkoff of union dues clause 
has been incorporated in 82 per cent of the union’s agree- 
ments—their objective is 100 per cent. Of the 1,850 active 
union locals, 739 collect monthly dues of $1.50 per member; 
four have dues of $1.35; 280, $1.25; one, $1.15; ten, $1.10 and 
818 $1.00. “Copies of all audit records are sent to each local 
union,” to the President of the United States, United States 
Supreme Court, each United States Senator and Congress- 
man, the Secretary of Labor, newspapers, leading citizens, 
colleges, public libraries and other institutions. 


Price Control on Meat 


Price control on meat should be lifted, according to the 
International Office of the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and 
Butcher Workmen of North America, AFL. This report, 
which appears in the Union Reporter, states further that 
growing unemployment within the meat industry was due 
to “the increasing channeling of meat into the black 
market.” 


Communists, Labor, and Politics 


The editor of Justice, Max D. Danish, reports in his 
monthly column that “Secretary of Commerce, Henry Wall- 
ace, has committed the unpardonable error of suggesting 
to the American Labor Party—that Communist-controlled 
political outfit in New York—that it go out of business. 
In consequence, the erstwhile ‘outstanding national spokes- 
man for liberalism’ has fallen from grace among the deni- 
zens of the Communist dugout.” 


Women in Unions 


A report by the women’s bureau of the United States De- 
partment of Labor printed in part in the CIO News indi- 
cates that during 1944 and 1945, 40 per cent, or 280,000 
women, were members of the United Electrical, Radio and 
Machine Workers. Women also form 66 per cent of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers, 60 per cent of the United 
Wholesale and Department Store Employees, 40 per cent 
of the Textile Workers Union, 30 per cent of Auto Workers 
and 15 per cent of the Steelworkers.” This article in the 
CIO News urges women in unions and wives of union mem- 
bers to watch more closely the laws which Congress passes 
“under which unions and union members must live.” A.A.D. 
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Management 
Book Shelf 


Government and Labor in Early America. By Richard 
B. Morris. New York: Columbia University Press. $6.75. 


This historical analysis suggests that there is very 
little new under the sun in the field of labor-manage- 
ment relations—including the fundamental role of the 
government which, according to the author, was 
“made explicit” by James Madison in 1787 to be the 
“regulator of economic and class interests.” In a 
chapter devoted to wages prior to the revolution, the 
author indicates that in spite of continued govern- 
mental regulations of certain public services and 
quasi-public utilities, all signs point to the disinte- 
gration in the eighteenth century of the general 
scheme of fixing wages and prices in Massachusetts. 
Notwithstanding, the basic system embodied in the 
codes of 1648 and 1660 remained on the law books 
unrepealed. The maximum wages of skilled workmen 
and laborers are also given in this very interesting 
chapter. 

In a chapter on “Concerted Action among Work- 
ers,’ the author lists among colonial combinations 
“the Moravian collective ventures set up in Savannah 
in 1735, at Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, in 1744, and in 
North Carolina in 1753. And it is pointed out that 
one plan known as “Spangenberg’s General Plan. . . 
brought all trades and industries at Bethlehem and 
Nazareth under church control and operated through 

. . a general guild council comprising representa- 
tives from each of the crafts meeting in regular ses- 
sions. This central council was known as the ‘Hausge- 
meine’ whose decisions were approved by a central 
board.” 

There was some collective action in colonial times. 
In 1936, for example, fishermen on Richmond Island 
off the coast of Maine “fell into a mutiny” against 
their employer because he withheld the previous year’s 
wages. The fishermen developed a leader named Lan- 
der, who eventually recovered his back wages in court. 
Another case was the strike of organized New York 
shoemakers who in 1785 struck for higher wages 
against masters who “retaliated by entering into an 
employer combination.” 

The first indication of a union strike benefit fund is 
reported to have arisen during a strike of journeymen 
printers in Philadelphia in 1786. In 1789, the journey- 
men printers formed a union known as the “Federal 
Society” and its members on three occasions before 
the end of the century went on strike for higher wages. 
Employers, it seems, were equally aggressive in set- 
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ting up trade associations during the postrevolution- 
ary period. The aims of these associations, it is re- 
ported, were (1) control of the labor market and cur- 
tailment of labor union activity; (2) political aid for 
commerce and manufacturers; (3) broad philan- 
thropic or educational industries. 

Colonial maritime legislation is discussed and there 
are chapters on “Labor and the Armed Services” and 
on “The Legal Status of Servitude.” In the conclud- 
ing chapter on the “Persistent Problems of Labor Re- 
lations,” the author states: “If full employment is to 
be the major objective of postwar planning, those who 
will bargain on behalf of labor must share responsi- 
bility with the representatives of industry in temper- 
ing their demands in order to prevent an inflationary 
spiral of wages and prices. On the one hand, business 
must reform trade practices to achieve a more effect- 
ive utilization of our national resources. On the other, 
labor must eliminate practices and modify policies 
which hamper the attainment of optimum output in 
peacetime. The willingness of both capital and labor 
to subordinate immediate ends to broader social ob- 
jectives will, in a large measure, determine what role 
the state will play in the postwar period in the settle- 
ment of labor problems and the extent to which eco- 
nomic regulation and planning on a centralized scale 
must be continued.” A.A.D. 


Human Relations in Industry. By Burleigh B. Gardner. 

Chicago: Richard D. Irwin, Inc. $3.75. 

In order to assist management in obtaining effect- 
ive results when dealing with people, Mr. Gardner 
has presented a systematic analysis of the human and 
social structure of industry. He discusses the divisions 
and subdivisions of the company and presents some 
of the problems confronting an individual in his at- 
tempt to “belong” to one of them. He also explains 
the functioning of informal groups or cliques within 
the organization and the influence of outside groups. 
More attention to the ideas and reactions of em- 
ployees as members of these groups he suggests would 
be helpful. He examines, for example, the response of 
individuals to a new wage and incentive system and 
its acceptance or rejection by them as union members 
or as members of a clique. 

Throughout the book, Mr. Gardner places upon the 
personnel or industrial relations organization full re- 
sponsibility for analyzing changes, and for advising 
executives on how to prevent undue disturbances and 
maladjustment of employees. He says that personnel 
administrators must do more than point with alarm 
or complain about mistakes and should establish with 
management the right of being consulted about pro- 
posed changes so that there will be less occasion for 
them to spend time straightening things out after 
they have gone wrong. C.E.Y. 
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Management 


Reading 


“The Appropriate Bargaining Unit under the Railway Labor 
Act,” by Herbert R. Northrup, The Quarterly Journal of 
Economics, February, 1946. Definitions of appropriate 
bargaining units, as set forth by the National Labor 
Relations Act, and what the author refers to as the compan- 
ion law, the amended Railway Labor Act of 1934, are 
analyzed by Mr. Northrup. He points out that after the 
Federal Government took over the railroads in 1917, craft 
unions representing the majority of the workers were rec- 
ognized by the United States Railroad Administration, 
which stated that management did not have the right to 
interfere with employees in their choice of representation. 
This fact, the author says, contributed greatly to the growth 
of railroad unionism following 1917. The Railroad Labor 
Board, which was created by the Transportation Act of 
1920, followed a policy similar to the United States Rail- 
road Administration, but the Railroad Labor Board had no 
authority to enforce its policy, so that its decisions were 
ignored by both labor and management. 

Following this state of affairs, there was collaboration 
between union and management for effective legislation and 
the result was the Railway Labor Act of 1926. The law 
provided for a five-man board of mediation to act in dis- 
putes of the railway workers and management concerning 
which union would represent the workers. Oftentimes, the 
matter in dispute was settled by a consent election, but if 
the parties declined to cooperate, the dispute remained un- 
settled. The law did not contain any provision which stated 
that the representatives of a majority of a craft or class of 
workers was the legal bargaining agent, nor did it contain 
provisions penalizing carriers who interfered with the free 
choice of representatives by employees. 

In 1934, an amendment to the Railway Labor Act was 
put through after considerable legislative lobbying by the 
railway labor unions over the opposition of the carriers. 
Intended to implement previous labor legislation “in a 
manner more favorable to the unions,” the amendment 
added criminal penalties and gave the board the right to 
institute civil action where there were violations of freedom 
of organization. A three-man national mediation board 
was substituted for the five-man board, which was, by this 
time, under almost continuous attack by unions. 

With some few exceptions, the Mediation Board has fol- 
lowed the craft union pattern established by the railroad 
brotherhoods quite scrupulously since 1935. This, says the 
author, “amounts to a complete victory for the twenty-one 
so-called standard railway unions.” 

The author calls attention to the fact that the NLRB 
has at times refused requests by workers to be designated 
as separate units if they had had a long history of bargaining 
on a broader basis. However, bargaining on a broader basis 
has sometimes eliminated the small bargaining units of 
craft workers. 

The author criticizes rather severely the countenance of 
“Jim Crow” auxiliaries in railroad brotherhoods by the 
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National Mediation Board, and mentions that in its second 
annual report “the board announced that it had ‘definitely 
ruled that a craft or class of employees may not be divided 
into two or more on the basis of race or color for the purpose 
of choosing representatives.’ ”’ This policy was not followed, 
however, according to the author, because the board, defined 
craft or class to suit the jurisdictional claims of the stand- 
ard railway unions and “it is not surprising that Negroes 
have found the result highly unsatisfactory.” 

Pointing out that under the Railway Labor Act minor 
supervisors are defined as employees, the author states that 
“besides being essential to the union, track foremen remain 
representatives of management, with considerable power to 
hire and discharge.” Unlike the Railway Labor Act, the 
Wagner act has not been explicit as to the status of foremen 
until very recently when the NLRB ruled that foremen 
bargaining units are entitled to protection under the 
National Labor Relations Act. 

Tn one of the concluding paragraphs the author says that 
“the provisions of the Railway Labor Act which require 
the bargaining unit to be a craft or class, and which thus 
favor craft unions, together with the policies of the Medi- 
ation Board which otherwise favored the standard railway 
unions over rival organizations, have the effect of estab- 
lishing a condition analogous to the closed shop, although 
Section 2, Paragraph 5 of the Railway Labor Act specifi- 
cally outlaws the closed shop. Moreover, this nullification 
of the closed shop restriction is rendered more complete, 
first, because the Railway Labor Act, unlike the Wagner 
act, does not effectively protect employees from discharge 
or other forms of discrimination resulting from collusive 
arrangements between unions and carriers.” AV ALD. 


“Wage Policy and the Role of Fact-Finding Boards,” by 


H. M. Douty, Monthly Labor Review, April, 1946. The 
National War Labor Board went out of existence on 
December 31, 1945, and from August 16, 1945, no new dis- 
putes were accepted by the board. 

Executive Order No. 9599 of August 18, 1945, allowed 
employers to make, without government approval, wage 
increases which would not require price adjustments, while 
Executive Order No. 9651 of October 30, 1945, allowed the 
price administrator to consider such increases if they had 
been in effect six months or more. 

To take care of situations arising under these conditions, 
and especially in cases where both disputants felt that the 
issues were too large to be submitted to ordinary methods 
of arbitration, special fact-finding boards were appointed. 
Between November 27, 1945, and January 17, 1946, six 
boards were appointed—four by the Secretary of Labor and 
two by the President—the oil board, the General Motors 
board, the Greyhound Bus board, the steel board, the 
International Harvester board, and the meat-packing board. 

A rather complete outline is given in this article of the 
union demands, the company proposals, and the board’s 
recommendations in each instance, together with the details 
of the composition of each board and the parties to each 
dispute. Methods of operation are also explained. The 
article explains how certain wage policies were arrived at 
and how they, in turn, affected general industry or nation- 
wide policies out of which came the new wage-price policy 
contained in Executive Order No. 9697. M.A.W. 


Wage-increase Announcements, May 19 to June 30, 1946 


Source: Daily Press and Various Periodicals (Details of application of increase to wage rate not available unless otherwise specified.) 


Company Location 


Aircraft, Automotive and Parts 
*Bendix Aviation Corporation 
(6 plants) 


fT ee Detroit, Mich.; El- 

mira, N. Y.; North 

Hollywood, Calif.; 

Z Owosso, Mich.; 
Norwood, Mass. 


Kawneer Company Flint, Mich. 


*North American Aviation Company... . 
*Osborne Manufacturing Company 
Packard Motor Car Company 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
Cleveland, O. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Building Trades, Building Materials 
Alpha Portland Cement Company 
Carpenters 


St. Louis, Mo. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


*12 Contractors Southern California 


New York 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Electrical 

Standard Transformer Corporation..... . Chicago, III. 
*Sunbeam Corporation................ Chicago, Il. 
Sylvania Electric Products, Inc.........| Various 


Wagner Electric Company............. St. Louis, Mo. 


Foods 


DaRemese eet eee feo ea co. St. Louis, Mo. 


*Bakery and Confectionery Employees. .| Illinois 


Chicago, TIl. 
Chicago, Ill. 


*Cincinnati Butchers Supply Company. .| Cincinnati, O. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Suffolk, Va. 
Youngstown, O. 


Herz-Oakes Candy Company...........- 


Planters Nut & Chocolate Company... . 
Renner Brewing Company............. 


Metal and Metal Products 

American Machine & Metals Company. . 
(U. S. Gauge Division) 

American Smelting & Refining Co. 


Sellersville, Pa. 
Washington, D. C. 
Bijur Lubricating Company............| New York 


*Charter Oak Stone & Range Company..}| St. Louis, Mo. 


Chicago, IIl. 
Cleveland, O. 


Cinch Manufacturing Company........ 
Cleveland Automatic Machine Company. 


“Grane «COmpanyine basis ««)i sce settee Chicago, IIl. 


Detroit Steel Corporation.............. Cleveland, O. 
(Reliance Steel Division) 
*Excelsior Steel Furnace Company...... 


Fisher Scientific Company............. 


Chicago, Ill. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 
*Niedringhaus Metal Products Corpora-| St. Louis, Mo. 
tion 


Amount of 
Increase 


18144¢/hr. 


8¢/hr. 
18% ¢/hr. 


186¢/hr. 
1814¢/hr. 


12.6¢/hr. 
1714 ¢/hr. 


15¢/hr. 


15¢/hr. 
12¢/hr. 


Up to 30% 


2014 ¢/hr. 
18)¢/hr. 


18-24¢/hr. 


$6/wk. 
30% 


1614 ¢/hr. 
10¢/hr. 


1814¢/hr. 
5¢/hr. 


25% 
$4.75/wk. 


15¢/hr. 
18% ¢/hr. 
16¢/hr. 
14-21¢/hr. 

14¢/hr. 

18¢/hr. 
8'o¢/hr. 


184 ¢/hr. 


1814¢/hr. 
16¢/hr. 


1814¢/hr. 
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Number 


Affected 


8,841 


1,000 


133 


26 


400 


850 
10,000 


3,800 


100 


Remarks 


‘Ce to April 1, 10¢/hr. given last Sept. (UAW- 


Effective June 10. (UAW-CIO) 

Received changes in working conditions. (UAW-CIO) 

New agreement covers call-in pay, seniority and other 
fringe issues. (UAW-CIO) 


(United Cement, Lime and Gypsum Workers, AFL) 
All council members in the St. Louis area. (Carpenters 
District Council, AFL) 

All building trades classifications except carpenters. Car- 
penta holding out for 25%. (Building Trades Council, 


Affects barmen and barmen’s helpers. (Housewreckers 
Union) 
Bisa drivers only (Teamsters & Chauffeurs Union, 


Dv: to job evaluation plan recently adopted. Fringe 
issues also granted. (IBEW -AFL) 

Union security clauses, various fringe issues. (UE-CIO) 
Affecting 9 plants in Pennsylvania, Massachusetts and 
West Virginia. (UE-CIO) 

18¢/hr. for straight time workers; 21¢/hr. for machine 
shop workers; 24¢/hr. over minimum for janitors; 
$31.20/mo. for office workers. (UE-CIO) 


Increase affected bakers and bakers’ helpers. 
Union-AFL) 

Overtime pay for work in excess of 6 2/3 hours, holiday 
provisions. (Bakery & Confectionery Workers-AFL) 

(Association of Breweries) 

Also certification of bargaining unit. (Biscuit & Cracker 
Workers—AFL) 

Maintenance of membership, check-off system, and vaca- 
tions with pay. (United Steel Workers—CIO) 

Agreement also provided for a closed shop and various 
fringe issues. (Retail Clerks Union—AFL) 

Minimum of 60¢/hr. (Food & Tobacco Workers—CIO) 

Employees also to receive full pay while on strike. 
(Chauffeurs, Teamsters & Helpers Union) 


(Bakers’ 


(AFL) 
Affecting 18 plants. (Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers— 
CIO) 


Increase applies to men and women. (United Electrical, 
Radio & Machine Workers) 

Machinists to get $1.35/hr. Toolmakers to get $1.71/hr. 
Production workers will receive 14¢/hr. increase. (IAM) 

Included holiday pay and maintenance of membership. 
(UE & MW-CIO) 

Maintenance of membership and antistrike clause in- 
cluded. (LAM) 

Hourly rated employees to receive 814¢/ to conform with 
1814¢/hr. in the steel industry. Salaried workers will 
get an increase of $3.40/wk. Other fringe issues in- 
cluded. (USA-CIO and PML-AFL) 

Changes in working conditions. 
Union-CIO) 

(United Steelworkers—CIO) 

Union shop, holidays, and vaction with pay. (General 
Warehousemen’s Union—-AFL) 

Minimum wage of 8714¢/hr.—maximum $1.23 for pro- 
duction workers; 92144¢/hr. minimum for unskilled 
workers. (United Steelworkers—C1O) 


(Longshoremen’s 
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WAGE-INCREASE ANNOUNCEMENTS', MAY 19 TO JUNE 30, 1946—Continued 


Company Location | Amount ot | Number Remarks 

RavyennavArsenalc.. etree ie a nigh nen 81406 of annual payroll to" be contaputed ber nereaees 

Shaplegk Hardware (oop aes aaa ; pany for the Labor Health Institute. (Retail, Wholesale 
& Department Store Union—CIO) 

Webster Manufacturing, Inc........... Tiffin, O 15¢/hr. Retroactive to April Ist. (FU-AFL; MFW-AFL; 
IAM-AFL 

Rubber . : ee, diti 

Aetna Rubber Company.............-. Cleveland, O. 1844¢/hr. Changes in working conditions 

nsportation 7 " : 
grea Massachusetts Street Railway.| Massachusetts 15¢/hr. 2,200 | Maximum pay rate $1.25/hr. after one year’s service. 
First-class mechanics and journeymen receive 
$1.336/hr. 48-hour work-week guaranteed. (Amalgam- 
ated Association of Street & Electric Railway Employ- 
ees of America—AFL) 

Great Lakes Towing Company......... New York $1.53/day 125 | Raises the daily wage to $11.53. Presently operated by 
the government 

Hilltop Bus Lines Rochester, Pa. 2Yo¢/hr. sees é c 4 ba 

i any| New York 181 é 700 | Agreement included improved working conditions and 

Fe ee ee inar boe oe dikes fringe issues. (Railroad Brotherhoods 

Oil Lankers@teceeiceGe eee rr New York $17.50/mo. | 11,170 | Also $1/hr. for overtime. Includes Mellons Gulf Oil Co.; 
Dawes Pure Oil Co.; Sinclair Refining Co.; Union Oil 
Co. and the Texas Oil Co. Increases retroactive to 
June 15. (National eae Union) ? 

GTALGIA Soe bac eee Philadelphia, Pa. | 33 1/3-215% 200 | Also adjustments in working conditions and overtime. 
ome 2 (United Harbor Workers—AFL) 

Miscellaneous ; : f 

*Bemis Bag Company................- Various 14¢/hr.. Increase accepted in all plants except St. Louis. Retro- 
active pay of $37.50; various fringe issues. (United 
Textile Workers—CIO) 

Building Superintendents.............. New York 221% Affects more than 100 large garment center buildings. 
Retroactive to October 1, 1945 

*Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance| Milwaukee, Wis. 14¢/hr. 1,150 | Vacation policy up to 3 weeks. Provisions for cost of livy- 

Company ing bonuses. (Associated Unions of America) 

Southern California Telephone Company.| Los Angeles, Calif. $5/wk. 9,900 | Various fringe issues included in the adjustment 

Spiegel, Ines nonstate hea Chicago, Ill $4/wk. 2,600 | (WDGWU-AFL) 

St. Louis Plastic Moulding Company... .| St. Louis, Mo. 15-20¢/hr. 60 | Extra vacation for employees with over 5 years’ service. 
(Gas, Coke & Chemical Workers, CIO) 

*Stone & Webster....................-.-| Boston, Mass. 20 to 60% 600 | Applicable to designers and engineers to bring employees 
within their respective classifications. Received 11 paid 
holidays, overtime provisions, other fringe issues. (In- 
ternational Federation of Technical Engineers, Archi- 
tects and Draftsmen—AFL) 

Washington Gas Light Company....... Washington, D. C. 18¢/hr. Hourly and office workers;.10¢/hr. premium for Sunday 
work. Retroactive to April 8. (International Chemical 
Workers—AFL) 

Yankee Stadium fe. ac tenors New York 25¢/hr. Union rceognition. (Building Employees International 


1[Includes salary-increase announcements *Increases not 


Correction 


On page 190 of the May, 1946, issue of the Man- 
agement Record a wage increase announcement, taken 
from the press, for the Worthington Pump and Ma- 
chinery Corporation and the Worthington Gamon 
Meter Company was reported incorrectly. The Board 
is happy, therefore, to publish the following correc- 
tion: 

“After a strike lasting approximately twelve weeks, 
the workers came back to work for an immediate in- 
crease of twelve cents per hour (instead of 18.5 cents 
per hour as reported in the press) plus a further in- 
crease of four cents an hour to take effect three 
months later. In addition, they were granted six 


Union-AFL) 
included in May, 1946 announcements 


paid holidays at base rates and an increase of their 
night differential from seven to ten cents per hour. 
In the case of nonincentive workers, the increases 
were on the base rates, but in the case of incentive 
workers the increase was divided approximately 
equally to an increase in the base rates and to an 
equalization of the premium rate with the new base. 
Therefore, while premium rates would tend to in- 
crease, they would only do so proportionately to in- 
creased output. The retroactive pay was to satisfy 
an old order of the War Labor Board dating back to 
July, 1944. The highest amount paid was $150 and 
it scaled down to $75 dependent on the length of sery- 
ice of each employee during the retroactive period.” 


